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What To Do with Oppressive Trusts. 


HOSE who have been attacking President Roosevelt 
because of his attitude on the trust question will 
find no consolation in the report read by Mr. Walter S. 
Logan and adopted by the American Bar Association 
at its recent session. Radical as this report was in 
some of its features, and drastic as were some of the 
remedies it proposed, it stands as a studied and delib- 
erate expression of belief on this trust issue on the 
part of an association made up of some of the keenest 
minds in the country; of thoughtful, far-sighted men, 
who are not given to speaking unadvisedly on any 
subject, but whose profession leads them naturally to 
conservative judgments and careful distinctions in 
matters of public concern. 

Such being the case, the report in question cannot 
be lightly dismissed, whether its declarations and 
recommendations are all accepted or not. The note- 
worthy features of the report are its strong condem- 
nation of trusts as an enemy to competitive trade and 
industry, and its recommendation that they be sup- 
pressed by taxation or government competition. After 
a brief review of existing combinations and the results 
they have produced, and the tendency to form still 
more inclusive combinations—or, as the report has it, 
‘‘combinations of combinations’’— the conclusion is 
reached that for the limitation of this process the 
country cannot rely on natural forces, on the law of 
supply and demand, or on economic considerations. *‘If 
they’’ (the combinations) ‘‘are undesirable ”’ it is said, 
“if the people of the American nation would be 
better off without them, or with limitations put upon 
them, they must put those limitations on by the action 
of their Legislatures, their Congress, and their courts. 
The American Bar must act, and the American Bar 
Association must take the lead.’’ 

As for the specific remedies suggested, they are 
these: First, it is proposed that the franchise tax 
now in force in many States should be made still 
heavier and graded up instead of down, leaving, ‘‘ per- 
haps, the first hundred thousand free and the first 
million cheap, and raising the rate with each succeed- 
ing million’’ in the capitalization of the trust. It is 
suggested, in the second place, that Congress should 
compel combinations engaged in the carrying trade to 
render better and cheaper service. A single statute is 
suggested requiring any corporation engaged in inter- 
state commerce to reduce its rates fifty per cent. to 
and from every point where competition has been 
prevented by combination, merger, common control, or 
agreement. A third recommendation proposes that, if 
necessary, the State itself shall enter the industrial 
field as a producer and restore the force of competition 
to its former supremacy by becoming itself a competitor 
of the great trusts. 

The remedies thus suggested are, as we have 
said, of a drastic nature. As to whether they are 
practicable and sucii as the situation demands, we shall 
not now discuss. We call attention to them as the 
utterance of a large and highly influential body of men, 
and a significant indication of the trend of public feel- 
ing on the trust issue. This issue must be met in the 
coming presidential campaign, and met in a direct and 
positive way. It cannot be treated in an equivocal 
fashion, or in academic language. It is a condition, 
and not a theory, that confronts the American people, 
and the political party that hesitates to declare itself 
squarely and firmly in opposition to trust tendencies is 
lost. Congress will be active in the line of true and 
sound statesmanship, in our judgment, if it carries out 
the trust programme laid down by the administration 
at the last session and embodied in the communication 
addressed by Attorney-General Knox to the House and 
Senate judiciary committees. 

“Monopoly would be impossible in this country,”’ 
declared Mr. Knox, in his communication, ‘ if compe- 
tition were assured of a fair and open field ;’’ so he 
proposed that Congress use its power over interstate 
commerce to prohibit railroad rebates and discrimina- 
tion in prices. Then he would have a commission 
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created ‘‘ to make diligent investigation into the oper- 
ations and conduct of all corporations, combinations, 
and concerns engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
merce,’’ and ‘‘ to make specific recommendations for 
additional legislation.’’ Mr. Knox also suggested, as 
a first step in a policy to be persistently pursued until 
every industry, large and small, in the country can be 
assured of equal rights and opportunities, and until the 
tendency to monopolization of the important industries 
of the country is checked, ‘‘that all discriminatory 
practices affecting interstate trade be made offenses to 
be enjoined and punished.’’ 

If Congress will enact laws at its coming session 
according to the spirit, if not strictly the letter, of 
these recommendations, we believe that its action will 
meet with the approval of the vast majority of the 
American people, including the members of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. 

e e 


The President and the Convention City. 


WE HAVE the highest authority for denying the 

published statement that President Roosevelt 
has declared in favor of New York City as the place 
for holding the next Republican national convention. 
The President is taking no part whatever for or 
against any claimant for this honor. The Republican 
National Committee will settle this matter in its own 
way and in its own time. 

The statement that it would benefit the President 
to have the convention held in his own State has been 
made. We are inclined to differ with this conclusion. 
New York is such a busy, rushing, pushing city that 
even a Republican national convention would only 
cause an ordinary ripple, while such a convention 
would be a notable event in any other of the large 
cities of the United States, and, as such, would mark 
the beginning of an enthusiastic presidential campaign. 
New York is President Roosevelt’s State. It knows 
him thoroughly ; it has had him on all occasions ; its 
enthusiasm for him has been stirred repeatedly, and, in 
our judgment, it will make a good report in his favor 
on election day. 

The Republican national convention should be held 
in some great Western city like Chicago or St. Louis, 
having abundant railroad facilities and hotel accommo- 
dations. In such a community it would attract vast 
crowds of visitors from all the adjacent States. The 
event would be of supreme importance, and the en- 
thusiasm of the West over Roosevelt, who is_really 
regarded by many as a Western candidate, would 
manifest itself to such a degree that it would be con- 
tagious throughout the country, and would give the 
campaign an irresistible impulse. This, at least, is the 
view of some of the warmest friends of President 
Roosevelt in New York State, and we need not add that 
it is an unselfish view, for New York City might well 
covet the honor of having the next national convention 
held within its limits. 

« . 


Shall New York City Be Saved ? 


UCH will be gained, it seems to us, if all who 
really care for the kind of government Mayor Low 
represents will come out in open, frank, and hearty 
recognition of his candidacy, and go to work at once 
to insure his re-election. While he is far stronger 
than any other candidate that could possibly be named, 
and his success seems reasonably certain, it is useless 
to disguise the fact that the opposition will be as des- 
perate and bitter as it was two years ago, and it will 
not be safe to assume anything until the campaign is 
over and the votes counted. With such an electorate 
as our free and unrestricted suffrage gives us in New 
York, together with the influences brought to bear 
upon voters by Tammany Hall, almost anything is pos- 
sible. Eternal vigilance and unremitting effort will 
be the price which we must pay for further liberty 
from corrupt rule in the metropolis. 

And the tactics that will be employed by Tammany 
Hall in the coming campaign may be forecast with as 
much certainty as the candidacy of Mayor Low. An 
eminently reputable man has been chosen to head the 
opposition ticket, as in the last campaign, and the 
claim has been made from the beginning that he is not 
put forward as a representative of Tammany Hall nor 
in the interests of that organization, but as the candi- 
date of simon-pure Democracy and a representative of 
its principles. Much will be made of the bearing of 
the municipal election upon the presidential campaign 
next year, and all loyal Democrats will be solemnly 
warned and advised that it is their duty to stand by 
their party candidate on the municipal ticket in order 
to save the Empire State to the Democracy in 1904. 

A determined and persistent effort will be made to 
drag national issues into the local campaign, and to 
befog the situation with many things wholly irrele- 
vant and non-essential. The unquestioned success of 
Mayor Low’s administration in most directions will 
make such tactics as these more necessary than they 
were two years ago. One prominent metropolitan 
paper formerly Republican and a supporter of Mayor 
Low, but now with leanings toward Tammany, dis- 
covered some time since that a combination existed 
between President Roosevelt, Governor Odell, and 
Police Commissioner Greene to forward Mr. Low’s 
candidacy in the interests of the Republican party 
next year, and this statement, in spite of its falsity, 
will be harped on with increasing loudness and fre- 
quency during the next few weeks. 

All this and much more of the same kind may be 
known in advance and discounted. No _ intelligent 
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voter will be misled by such tactics. To all such the 
real and only issue in the municipal campaign this fall 
will remain as clear as the light of day. That issue 
will simply be whether the metropolis shall be turned 
back in the slough of corruption from which Mayor 
Low and his coadjutors have been gradually and surely 
lifting it for two years, or whether by a continuance 
of the present administration for another term the 
process of regeneration shall proceed until New York 
City is assured, in a still larger and more enduring 
form, of the benefits of an honest, enlightened, and pro- 
gressive government. 

This is the whole question and the only question 
involved in Mayor Low’s candidacy, and no argument 
is necessary to convince observant and thinking citi- 
zens of that fact. If any such person votes against 
Mayor Low in the November election it can only be 
because he is not, at heart, in sympathy with sound 
and honest government. If he claims otherwise he 
will deceive no one but himself. 


The Plain Truth. 


R. SHEEHAN recently said that ‘‘In the ap- 
proaching municipal election in New York City 
there will be only one issue, and that is, Low’s ad- 
ministration.’’ We are willing that this should be 
the issue, at least as far as the Republican side is 
concerned. In the last municipal election it was Cro- 
ker and Devery, and this fall it should be Low and 
reform. Croker is out, but Murphy, the graduate of 
the saloon, is in. On one side we are to have Low 
and honesty, on the other Murphy and graft. We 
said long ago, when the timorous friends of municipal 
reform were fearing Tammany’s return to power this 
fall, that Mayor Low’s administration would constantly 
grow in public favor, and so impress itself upon decent, 
self-respecting, law-abiding citizens of both parties 
that his re-election would certainly follow his renom- 
ination. We have not changed our opinion. 
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OVERNOR ODELL’S courageous and outspoken 
criticism of the management of the Republican 
party in New York City, which is still remembered by 
those who heard it, was abundantly justified. That 
some of these leaders have been more intent on secur- 
ing fat contracts and patronage for themselves and 
their dependents than on advancing the cause of the 
Republican party, is no secret; nor is it a secret 
that some of them have made close alliances with the 
Tammany Hall leaders for political and business pur- 
poses. The recent arrest of a deposed Republican 
leader of one of the largest Assembly districts in this 
city, for the third time this year, for conducting a 
gambling room, created no surprise. This Republican 
leader had once been honored by appointment to a 
State office. He was so strong that he was listened 
to in State conventions as a man of influence and 
power, and yet he was no better, and was known to be 
no better, than the grafters of Tammany Hall, who 
have become so obnoxious to decent and respectable 
citizens. If the Republican party in the State of New 
York is to continue to triumph it must purify its or- 
ganization in the great cities of the State, and espe- 
cially in New York City. It must cut loose from so- 
called “‘leaders’’—some holding exalted places in the 
party’s councils—who are in politics by no means for 
their health, and who would find it quite as difficult as 
Dick Croker does to answer the question, ‘‘ Where did 
you get it?’’ One of the best features of Mayor 
Low’s administration was its refusal to put these 
spoils-hunters and political pot-boilers in public places, 
which they had the audacity to seek, even under a 
reform administration. 
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HETHER District Attorney Jerome betrayed the 
confidence of a friend or not, it must be con- 
ceded that he rendered a distinct public service when 
he exposed the duplicity of the secretary of the Citi- 
zens’ Union and led to the resignation of the latter 
from the place of commanding importance which he 
held in the fusion movement for reform in New York 
City. This secretary, Thomas A. Fulton by name, is 
a type of the men who are able to lift themselves out 
of the obscurity to which they belong, to places of re- 
sponsibility and reputation by attaching themselves to 
movements which command public support. The oc- 
casional exposure of the real character of such men 
affords no reason for assailing the integrity of others 
engaged in popular reform movements. Fortunately, 
the cause of good government in this city does not de- 
pend upon men of the Thomas A. Fulton type. If it 
did, the prospects of Mayor Low’s election would be 
extremely faint. It is not necessary to infer that 
malice and evil intent were in Mr. Fulton’s mind when 
he wrote to Mr. Jerome in deprecation of Mayor Low’s 
renomination, while the former was at the same time 
acting as one of the leading officers in the fusion body 
that was urging Low’s nomination. Mr. Fulton’s con- 
duct probably arose from the fact that he was weak 
rather than wicked. Moreover, Mayor Low, evincing 
better discrimination in this matter than he did in 
some others, had declined to appoint Mr. Fulton to two 
or three lucrative city jobs which he had sought, and 
this, no doubt, left a bad impression of the administra- 
tion in the secret recesses of Mr. Fulton’s heart. The 
exposure of the latter’s real purpose, which came like 
a shock to the fusionists, has only cleared the atmos- 
phere, after all, and it should also have cleared the 
way for District Attorney Jerome’s return to the camp 
of his friends, which he had apparently deserted in the 
time of its greatest need. 
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HE ONE hundredth 
birthday of Mr. John 
Dunton, observed _re- 


cently at Lyndonville, Vt., was made the occasion by his 
fellow-townsmen 


of a notable demonstration in his 
rnonor. The whole 
town turned out, 
and, preceded bya 
band followed by a 
procession of 
school children, 
Mr. Dunton rode 
to Music Hall in an 
automobile accom- 
panied by two 
chums, eighty-nine 
and eighty-seven 
years young, re- 
spectively. At the 
hall prominent 
citizens delivered 
addresses, an 
original poem was 
read, and a num- 
ber of gifts were 
made to the hero 
of the day. The 
excitement did not 
fatigue Mr. 
Dunton, who, 
though quite deaf, 
still hale and 

hearty, as well 
as clear-minded. He has been ill only twice in his 
long life, and until last year he had done more or 
less work daily. The centenarian is full of remi- 
niscences of the past, and relates stories of the War 
of the Revolution told by his father, who served 
under Washington. He frequently speaks, also, of the 
marvelous changes that have taken place in the world 
since he was a boy. While he concedes great advance- 
ment in most respects, and especially in farming tools 
and machinery, he holds that, owing to the increase of 
population, people are more corrupt nowadays than in 
more primitive times. Mr. Dunton cast his first 
presidential vote for John Quincy Adams in 1824, and 
his latest for William McKinley in 1896. He has been 
a Republican since the party was founded, and for fifty 
years he has been a teetotaler and an advocate of 
prohibition. At the election of last February he was 
carried to the town-house, where he deposited a vote 
for ‘‘ no license,’’ which indicates that he is not satis- 
fied with the recent change in the liquor law of his 
native State. Mr. Dunton is a great admirer of the 
automobile, and declares that it is the finest of all 
means of traveling 





JOHN DUNTON, 


\ Vermont centenarian whose latest birthday . 
was publicly celebrated.—//osford, 1S 
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EADERS OF Whittier’s ‘‘ Voices of Freedom ”’ will 

recall the stirring and beautiful lines, ‘‘ Howard at 
Atlanta,’’ founded 
on a touchirg inci- 
dent which occurred 
once when the vet- 
eran general, O. O. 
Howard, was in At- 
lanta making an ad- 
dress to the freed- 
men. ‘* What shall 
I tell the people up 
North,’’ said the 
general, ‘‘ about you 
people down here ?”’ 
The voice of a small 
boy was heard: 
“* Massa,’’ he cried, 
*‘tell "em we are 
risin’.’’ Thecolored 
lad who gave this 
message was Rich- 
ard R. Wright, and 
he is still living and 
has himself been 
**risin’ ’’ until he is 
now the honored president of one of the largest and 
most successful industrial schools for negroes in the 
South, the Georgia State Industrial College at Atlanta. 
President Wright was born of a slave mother, who was 
possessed with a strong desire for learning. After 
the close of the war, when young Wright was about 
nine years of age, the family, consisting of himself, his 
mother, and a younger brother, walked 300 miles to 
Atlanta, that the children might go to school. After 
receiving an education himself, through many diffi- 
culties, Wright resolved to devote his life to helping 
the people of his race up to a higher plane. Accord- 
ingly he opened, in 1892, an industrial school five miles 
from Savannah, in a section thickly populated with 
negroes. Beginning with a little band of only eight 
pupils, the school has grown steadily until last year it 
had an enrollment of 534 students, and might almost 
have doubled that number had there been room to ad- 
mit all applicants. Both sexes are taught, and in- 
struction is given in all the trades to men and 
women who desire to make themselves useful and in- 
dependent. The boys are taught carpentry, brick- 
laying, tailoring, dairying, and farming, and the girls 
learn dressmaking, plain sewing, and all branches of 
housewifery. The college has a farm of fifty-two 
acres adjoining, and the chief emphasis is laid upon 

















PRESIDENT RICHARD R. WRIGHT, 


A Southern educator and the son of a slave. 
Naegelt. 


People Talked About 


instruction in practical agriculture. The college is 
greatly in need of larger buildings and increased funds 
to enable it to meet the demands made upon it. At 
least $30,000 is needed for these purposes. President 
Wright is thoroughly indorsed by many prominent 
people throughout the country, among them the Hon. 
J. M. Terrell, the present Governor of the State, 
and two former Governors, A. D. Chandler and W. J. 
Northern ; also by ex-Congressman W. H. Fleming, 
J. H. Escill, editor of the Savannah Morning News, 
and by his local board of trustees, the chairman of 
which is Mr. Peter W. Meldrim, president of the 
Georgia Bar Association. 
4 

FEW MEN living have had a more romantic, excit- 

ing, or adventurous career than the Hon. Frank 
R. Lubbock, the famous war Governor of Texas, who, 
at the age of eighty-eight, has recently taken to him- 
self a wife and thus entered upon another chapter of 
what his many friends hope will prove to be one of the 
happiest of his long, varied, and useful life. Al- 
though a native of Beaufort, S. C., Mr. Lubbock 
has been a resident of Texas since 1837. Two years 
before that time he assisted in fitting out at New 
Orleans a company known as the ‘‘New Orleans 
Grays,’’ the first military organization to arrive in 
Texas from abroad, and which reached there in time 
to take part in the advance upon and storming of 
Bexar. At this period he met and mingled with kin- 
dred spirits, such as Sam Houston, Mirabeau B. Lamar, 
Albert Sidney Johnston, and many others of the men 
whose names are linked with the history of Texas in 
those stormy days. Mr. Lubbock located first at 





HON, FRANK R. LUBBOCK AND WIFE, 


Famous Confederate war Governor of ‘Texas, recently wedded at 


eighty-eight.—/hotographs by Berner and Faber. 


Houston, then a little hamlet, but the capital of the 
Lone Star State. During his life there he occupied 
many important official positions, including that of 
Lieutenant-Governor, to which he was elected in 1857, 
He was a delegate from Texas to the Democratic 
national convention, the great secession convention, 
convening at Charleston, S. C., April 23d, 1860, and 
took part in the great debates on that occasion. He was 
elected Governor of Texas when the State seceded 
from the Union, was captured with Jefferson Davis 
and John H. Reagan at the close of the war, and im- 
prisoned for some months at Fort Delaware. After 
his release and return to Texas, for many years he oc- 
cupied the office of treasurer, and there rounded off 
his long career of public service. On September 7th 
last a portrait and bust of ex-Governor Lubbock were 
presented to the State, the ceremony taking place in 
the capitol at Austin in the presence of a large as- 
sembly of prominent citizens of Texas. Mr. Lubbock 
was married in August to Miss Lue Scott, of Abilene. 
This is the ex-Governor’s third venture in the matri- 
monial field. His second wife died about two years 
ago. That the veteran Texan retains his youthful 
vigor to a remarkable degree is attested by the fact 
that at his present age, nearly fourscore and ten, he 
is able to read and write easily without glass 2s. 
+. 

"THE ROSTER of the commanders-in-chief of the 

Grand Army of the Republic presents a roll of 
honor in which any man might be proud to have his 
name included, and the recent national encampment at 
San Francisco kept up the usual good practice of the 
order in selecting its head. If able and competent 
military service should count, the new general of the 
Civil War veterans, John C. Black, of Illinois, well 
deserves the tribute that has been paid him. From a 
soldier’s point of view, scarcely a better choice could 
have been made. Entering the army at the outbreak 
of the war as a private, Mr. Black, through bravery and 
efficiency, rose to the rank of brigadier-general. He 
proved, in fact, to be one of the best examples of the 
citizen-soldier of that period. Since the war General 
Black has practiced law with eminent success, and at 
intervals has held prominent public offices. He bears 
the distinction of having been the first Democratic 
Commissioner of Pensions, having been appointed to 
the place by President Cleveland. Afterward he served 
for a term in Congress, and for a number of years 
he was United States District-Attorney for Northern 
Illinois. He was elected commander-in-chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic by acclamation, General 
Miles, who had been mentioned as a candidate, having 
refused to contest for the position with General Black. 





HEN THE son of 
wealthy parents 
spurns the temptations 
of luxury and ease and voluntarily takes a man’s part 
in the hard work of the world he deserves no little 
approval for the 
good example 
which he sets. Mr. 
Franklin Farrell, 
Jr., the son of Mil- 
lionaire Farrell, of 
Ansonia, Conn., is 
a young man of 
this praiseworthy 
tharacter. Young 
Mr. Farrell, who 
has just attained 
his majority, and 
was graduated 
from Yale last 
June, has joined 
the ranks of the 
laboring classes. 
He is an employé 
at his father’s 
foundry in An- 
sonia, where he 
must report punc- 
tually at seven 
o’clock every 
morning, and if 
he is late half a 
minute is docked 
half an hour’s pay in accordance with the rules of the 
company. Like young Cornelius Vanderbilt, he aas 
donned the overalls and jumper of the ordinary laborer, 
and has gone into the dirtiest work at the foundry with 
an apparent relish of it all. It is his ambition to be- 
come the head of the great concern that bezrs his 
father’s name. The son of a man reputed worth $40,- 
000,000, the petted idol of society while at Yale, own- 
ing his own automobile, yacht, and horses, the step 
Mr. Farrell has just taken requires both deter- 
mination and pluck. Mr. Farrell is most democratic 
in his treatment of the men he is working among, and 
every one in the foundry has a good word for him. At 
Yale he founded the now famous Elihu Club, and was 
one of the most prominent men in his class socially. 
During his senior year Mr. Farrell occupied the de- 
sirable Vanderbilt suite of rooms in Vanderbilt Hall. 
In the career which he has chosen he is exhibiting 
traits that have made many an American successful 
and famous, and it is altogether probable that he will 
in due time become one of the most eminent and in- 
fluential business men in Connecticut, and even in all 
New England. 
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FRANKLIN FARRELL, JR., 


A. Connecticut millionaire’s son, who works 
like a common laborer.— Copyright by Pach 
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OLITICAL CAMPAIGNS in Hawaii have for years 
been distinguished for warmth and liveliness, and 
both these charac- 
teristics have been 
retained with added 
emphasis since these 
islands came under 
the American flag. 
Just at present a 
hot fight is on in 
this outlying pos- 
session of ours over 
a successor to Gov- 
ernor Dole, whose 
term will soon ex- 
pire, and who, it is 
said, will decline a 
re-nomination. 
Among those prom- 
inently mentioned 
in connection with 
the candidacy are 
Mr. George R. Car- 

















MRS. THERESA WILCOX, 


ter, who has been A power to be reckoned with in Hawaiian 
an efficient secre- politics. — Davey. 
tary of the Ter- 


ritory under Governor Dole, and Mr. Henry E. Cooper, 
superintendent of public works, who has had some ex- 
perience in the executive office as acting Governor 
during the absences of Mr. Dole. Mr. Cooper has the 
advantage in the canvass of being the personal choice 
of the Governor, and the still greater advantage, under 
existing conditions, of having the influence at work 
in his favor of Mrs. Theresa Wilcox, wife of H. B. 
Wilcox, a prominent figure in Hawaiian politics for 
many years, and formerly Territorial Delegate at Wash- 
ington. Mrs. Wilcox, like her husband, belongs to the 
home-rule, or native, party, and apparently has a strong 
hold upon the Hawaiians generally, regardless of party 
lines. The influence enjoyed by her in the last Ter- 
ritorial House was a humiliating experience to the 
Republican party leaders, who boasted a victory in 
the last election. It is admitted by leading men in 
control of the Republican party that but for her assist- 
ance, which they asked for at the eleventh hour, they 
could not have succeeded in passing the Territorial 
Loan bill, which they regarded, next to the county act, 
as the most important measure of the session. Mrs, 
Wilcox is a member of a native Hawaiian family, which 
in the old days was allied with the royal line, and she 
is endowed with wit and shrewdness to a remarkable 
degree. 
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MIDST OF A GROUP OF CIRCUS PERFORMERS. 


Macfee. 











A CIRCUS PARADE IN A SMALL PRAIRIE TOWN IN KANSAS-——-MR. STONE IN THE BAND-WAGON. 


Macfee. 


How Two Western Comedians Won Their Way Into Public Favor 
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FRED 8. STONE AND HIS LATE 
BROTHER EDWARD AS CHILD 
ACROBATS. Wilson. 


thousand dollars a year, makes it 
a most “‘desirable locality.’’ But 
west of the Circle Fifty-ninth 
Street becomes anything but de- 
sirable, and its once handsome 
houses are given up almost en- 
tirely to colored renters, *“ help 
agencies,’’ and old furniture up- 
holsterers. Thus affluence and 
misery rub elbows in the shadow 
of America’s great discoverer. 

Broadway and Eighth Avenue 
also cross each other in the Cir- 
cle, making it one of the busiest 
spots in New York. Humanity 
as diversified as a great city can 
produce rolls across it from every 
direction, and it is therefore not 
unlikely that Mr. Pabst wotted 
exactly what he was about when 
he decided to build a theatre there. 
From the name of its builder 
people inferred from the begin- 
ning that it was to be a music 
hall and roistering place, so of 
course the respectable residents 
down Central Park South and up 
Central Park West, and around, 
protested 
strongly 
against its ap- 
pearance in the 
neighborhood. 
But the ground 
was broken, 
and with char- 
acteristic New 
York rapidity 
the building 
leaped into the 
air; and before 
half of us knew 
it was more 
than just begun 
it had an elec- 
trie sign over 
its entrance an- 
nouncing the 
opening of 
“The Wizard 
of Oz.’’ 

Now ‘‘The 
Wizard of Oz’’ 
was not a new 
production ex 
cept for the 
fact that it had 
never had a 
New York 


northeast by 
Park and on the south- 
west by the new Majes- 


66 HE CIRCLE ’’ isa 


wide open space 
Fifty-ninth Street, 


New York, surrounding 
a column monument to 
Christopher 


Columbus. 
is bounded on the 
Central 


Theatre. East of 
Circle Fifty - ninth 


Street is called Central 
Park South, because the 
south end of Central 
Park forms one side of 
it, which, together with 
its one row of palatial 
apartment houses, rang- 
ing in rental prices from 


thousand to ten 





MONTGOMERY AND STONE.— Windeatt. 





DAVID MONTGOMERY AS THE “ TIN-MAN,” 
“ THE WIZARD OF 02,” OILING HIS RUSTY 
JOINTS.— Windeatt. 





By Eleanor Franklin 


hearing. It had run successfully for sixteen weeks 
in Chicago, but that doesn’t count at headquarters, 
so it was to all intents and purposes new when it 
opened the doors of the Majestic Theatre. For a good 
many reasons, usually plentifully lacking in musical 
comedies, it caught on and has kept the doors of the 
new theatre swinging on their hinges for upward of 
nine months now. The papers recently announced the 
beginning of the end, however, and directly the de- 
lightful and refreshingly clean people of ‘‘Oz’’ will 
give way to “‘Babes in Toyland,’’ and if they are 
half as charming as their predecessors, we may ex- 
pect to see this theatre, which gave its neighborhood 
so much preliminary uneasiness, develop into the 
much-needed women’s and children’s playhouse. The 
opening of this theatre served a much more interest- 
ing purpose, however, than the exploitation of ‘*The 
Wizard of 0z,’’ and that was the introduction to the 
New York public of a ‘‘team’’ of comedians, unique 
and clever. 

Montgomery and Stone evolved, of course. 


Every- 
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IN THEIR FIRST SUCORSS.— Marceau. 


body and everything that solidly succeeds evolves. 
Once in a great while there is a meteoric exception, 
but this only proves the rule. Nobody east of Chicago, 
unless it were a few vaudeville devotees, knew any- 
thing at all about these two young men when they 
came to New York as the Scarecrow and the Tin-man 
in ‘‘The Wizard of Oz,’’ but now they are stars in the 
ascendency that are just beginning to gleam on the 
horizon of public approval. In time we may ex- 
pect to see them moving upward in the welkin just 
as Weber and Fields, Rogers Brothers, and other 
‘‘teams’’ have done. That is, if they get the right 
sort of play-stuff to work upon and don’t get switched 
off somewhere, as do so many promising young men 
and women of the stage. When you see a little fel- 
low doing a tumbling act with grown-ups in the circus 
or on the vaudeville stage, don’t you always wonder 
what will become of him as he grows older? I al- 
ways do, and don’t remember ever having seen a 
grown-up boy acrobat until I met Mr. Fred Stone. 1 
suppose there are lots of them, because boys must 
grow up, but I never happened 
to know one before. He was 
just a limber ‘little lad of ten 
when he and his brother Edward, 
two years younger, began life in 
a little Western wagon circus. 
They were slack-wire acrobats, 
tight-rope walkers, and clog- 
dancers. Edward, who created 
the part of Imogene, the cow, in 
“The Wizard of Oz,’’ died a 
short time ago, which must seem 
unusually sad to the many who 
have watched the laughable an- 
tics of that remarkable clog-danc- 
ing animal. Mr. Stone did not 
stay with his younger brother, 
but started out for himself after 
a while and ran the gamut of in- 
teresting incident in the life of a 
traveling circus performer in the 
West. 

In the picture of the circus 
parade in the queer little Kansas 
shanty town, reproduced in this 
issue, he is beating the bass drum 
in the band-wagon. In his circus 
vareer he says he always ‘‘un- 
derdressed’’ for the parade, that 
is, he wore his tights and span- 
gles under his band uniform, and 
as soon as he got back to the 

tent he would 

















IN FRED 8. STONE AS THE “ SCARECROW” IN THE 
“THE WIZARD OF 02.” 
Windeatt. 





run to his 
dressing - room 
or the dress- 
ing-room 
rather, since 
they never had 
but one — and 
jumping out of 
his uniform 
would go out- 
side and do the 
‘“‘high wire 
act,’’ while the 
**barker’’ 
stood on an up- 
turned _ beer 
keg behind a 
dry-goods box 
draped with 
the stars and 
stripes and 
shrieked eulo- 
gies at the gap- 
ing crowd on 
the wonders 0! 
the circus 
which was al 
ways ‘‘just 





“SCARECROW ” COME TO LIFE AND SUR- 
PRISED AT WHAT HE SEES. 
Otto Sarony Co, 
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FRESHMEN COMING OUT OF A UNIVERSITY BUILDING, WHERE 
THEY GATHERED RECRUITS. 








eats 








LITTLE FRESHMAN ON THE SHOULDERS OF A CLASSMATE 
CHARGE BY THE FRESHMEN ON THE SOPHOMORES ASSEMBLED TIRED AND BEDRAGGLED FRESHMEN RECUPERATING AFTER 


AROUND THE “ FLAG” TREE. a oe pod pol aa a THE FIRST SCRIMMAGE, 
COLUMBIA SOPHOMORES AND FRESHMEN IN A FIERCE BATTLE. 


TIME-HONORED “ FLAG” RUSH AT THE UNIVERSITY WON BY THE SOPHOMORES AFTER A STRENUOUS STRUGGLE, IN WHICH CLOTHES WERE TORN TO RAGS AND MEN WERE BADLY BATTERED. 
Photographs by W. P.S. Rarle. See page 353. 

















COLUMBIA SKIRTING WESLEYAN’S END. A NEW PLAY—J. THORP, OF COLUMBIA, TRYING A “ TANDEM LEFT” FOR A GAME. 




















SMITH, OF COLUMBIA, ABOUT TO PLUNGE THROUGH CENTRE FOR A GOAL. A LIVELY SCRIMMAGE—COLUMBIA ATTEMPTS A CENTRE RUSH. 
OPENING THE FOOTBALL SEASON. 


THE COLUMBIA-WESLEYAN GAME AT NEW YORK, IN WHICH COLUMBIA TRIED SOME NEW PLAYS AND WON BY 10 TO 1.—Photographs by W.P.S. Earle. See page 35%, 
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© i) The Finest 


a 
NESTLED AT the foot of a picturesque range of 
mountains, and kissed by the gentle breeze blow- 
ing from the Pacific Ocean, whose waves wash up 
against the shore of Santa Monica only three miles 
away, the situation of the Pacific branch of the na- 
tional home for disabled volunteer soldiers at Saw- 
telle, Cal., is ideal in every way. Here eighteen 
hundred of ‘‘ the boys who wore the blue ’’ are spend- 
ing their declining years, surrounded by every com- 
fort, at the expense of a grateful republic. The 
grounds at Sawtelle are the largest in area of those of 
any of the soldiers’ homes, although the home at Day- 
ton has a larger number of inmates, about four thou- 
sand. 





JL - 
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It was a balmy May morning when the ’bus which 
meets the trolley-cars at Sawtelle entered the well- 
kept grounds of theinstitution. A blind veteran, who 
occupied a seat beside me, said, ‘* Now, you are inside 
the gates of our home. I can always tell when the 
horses strike that broad, hard drive. If you will look 
on the right you will see the first building.’’ Then, 
with all the accuracy of a trained guide, he pointed out 
each and every building, although he was totally blind 
and had never even seen the grounds. ‘‘ You see,”’ 
he said, ‘‘I know just how long it takes to pass each 
building.’’ He told me how it was in 1887, when Con- 
gress passed an act enabling the government to build 
a Pacific branch of the Soldiers’ Home ; of the rivalry 
about a site, and finally how Senator Jones, of Nevada, 
and Colonel R. S. Baker, who together owned a ranch 
in that vicinity, gave the board of managers three 
hundred acres of land. Several hundred acres more 
were added by other public-spirited citizens, and to-day 
the grounds comprise nearly seven hundred acres of 
improved land. 

The grounds are beautifully laid out with plants and 
flowers everywhere, and it is hard for the Easterner 
to believe that some of the huge palm-trees were not 
set out until 1888. The groundnot needed for parks is 
used for raising vegetables for the table and hay for 
the stock. A large flock of sheep and a number of 
hogs are kept for home consumption. In the orchard, 
the fig, the lemon, and the orange thrive side by side. 
The veterans who work receive good wages, and al- 
most every man who was well and able was earning 
money to renew old friendships at the Grand Army of 
the Republic meeting at San Francisco in August. 
Special rates were promised them, and my blind friend 
told me they were saving money “* just as boys do when 
a circus is coming to town.’’ 

_ 

The buildings are commodious and substantial, with 
every convenience, and the architecture is most at- 
tractive. The governor’s office is in the headquarters 
building, a large two-story house. The barracks, 
eight in number, are three stories in height, more than 
two hundred feet long, and will accommodate as many 
men. They are supplied with every modern conve- 
nience, and are kept scrupulously clean. Perhaps the 
largest and finest building is the hospital with its large 
corps of physicians and nurses. It also contains a 
ward for the insane. The kitchen and dining-hall, 
which form such an important part in the taking care 
of so many men, are both roomy buildings, equipped 


Soldiers’ Home 
By Mrs. C. R. Miller 


with all the modern utensils for serving meals. The 
dining-hall, a two-story structure, is supplied with 
forty tables, and fourteen men may sit at each one. 
The doors are opened for dinner promptly at twelve 
o’clock, and a band plays the popular airs of the day 
during the dinner hour. Indeed, one might imagine 
one’s self at a summer hotel. The kitchen adjoins, 
and nearly one hundred people are employed in prepar- 
ing and serving meals for this large family. In the 
rear of the kitchen is a bakery, where more than one 
thousand pounds of flour are used each day. Once a 
week 480 pies are baked and 3,000 rolls find their way 
to the table. Some of the old soldiers assist in the 
kitchen as help--bakers, waiters, etc.—and receive 
from seven dollars and a half to fifteen dollars per 
month. 

The food is all carefully prepared, well cooked, and 
nicely served. Some idea of what it costs to feed 
such a large crowd may be had when it is known that 
they consume fifty pounds of coffee and seven and a 
half pounds of tea at each meal. Something like 
seven hundred and fifty pounds of meat are used, six 
hundred pounds of potatoes, fifty pounds of butter, 
and two hundred loaves of bread, to say nothing of 
fish, beans, rice, eggs, and syrup, which are used in 
proportion. A steam laundry equal to any on the 
coast is also attached to the home. Dotted here and 
there about the grounds are handsome residences, oc- 
cupied by the officers who are in charge. A fine chapel 
has been completed recently at a cost of $14,000. It 
contains two large rooms, divided by a wall, one side 
for the Catholics and the other side for the Protestants. 
‘You know,”’’ said the blind soldier, ‘‘they divide the 
sheep from the goats.’’ ‘‘ And which are the goats?’’ 
l asked. ‘“‘Oh, the church you don’t belong to,’’ he 
answered, laughingly. 

4 

Amusements are not forgotten, and a complete 
opera-house is situated near the chapel. There is a 
good-sized stage, with dressing-rooms, and all the ap- 
purtenances for producing a play or opera, and the 
acoustics of this building would put to shame many of 
our theatres. At the time of my visit the stage was 
“set ’’ for a memorial service. The personnel of the 
home is made up of natives of every State and from 
all the walks of life, and men of almost every profes- 
sion and trade may be found here. Two or three of 
them are amateur photographers, and one of them 
showed me some platinotypes which would do credit 
to a professional. A good library and reading-room, 
where the leading newspapers and magazines may be 
found, is also provided. The men have formed a num- 
ber of societies, such as a Naval Veteran Association, 
a Union Veteran Legion, a Masonic lodge, and at one 
time a bicycle club existed. These various societies 
hold their meetings in the assembly hall. 

A little menagerie, too, is kept for their amusement, 
and I saw a man seventy years of age teasing a mon- 
key with the glee of a ten-year-old boy. Rustic seats 
under shade-trees are numerous, and, just after meals, 
the old men may be found making use of them, enjoy- 
ing a smoke, reading the papers, or fighting again the 
battles of the Rebellion. They all seem happy and 
are in as good health as men of their age could be ex- 
pected to be. Almost to a man they are admirers of 


in the World 





President Roosevelt, and when he visited Los Angeles 
in the spring quite a party of these old men walked 
there, a distance of fifteen miles, in order to see him. 
‘*Didn’t it tire you very much?’’ I asked. ‘* Oh, no; 
we learned to tramp away back in the sixties,’’ an- 
swered a veteran whose hair was snowy white. 

° 

Two or three feeble survivors of the Mexican War 
are at the home, being tenderly cared for while they 
wait for the final roll-call. The one touch of sadness 
at this lovely spot is the Spanish-American veteran, 
the flower of the American youth broken in health by 
tropical campaigns, who is fast recruiting the ranks of 
the home thinned by the deaths of the older men. As 
I walked on ‘‘ Pepper-tree Avenue,’’ a broad drive of 
indescribable beauty, where for more than a mile the 
huge pepper-trees form an arch across the road, I 
came suddenly upon one of these young men resting 
under a tree. The camera attracted his attention and 
he came toward me, and with a faint smile asked the 
pleasure of directing me to the cemetery. ‘* You 
looked so Eastern,’’ he said, *‘ and then, I used to take 
pictures myself, and I thought you wouldn’t mind if I 
went along with you.’’ 

Together we walked out on the avenue and up to 
the little cemetery on the hill, where sleep more than 
twelve hundred men who once carried arms in the de- 
fense of their country. Several times I feigned 
fatigue in order to give him a rest after a hard spell 
of coughing, and, while we sat under the shade of a 
eucalyptus tree, I learned that he was born and brought 
up in New York City, and how love of adventure had 
led him to Oregon. When war was declared with 
Spain he enlisted and was sent to the Philippines with 
an Oregon regiment. Then came the story of two 
years’ scout duty and the hardships on the islands, how 
he returned broken in health, practically without money 
or home. A brother died in Cuba and his mother, 
who was delicate, did not long survive, leaving him 
alone. When we reached the cemetery he led me to a 
new-made grave and, in a voice husky from emotion 
and weakness, told me that, only a few days before, 
his chum, a young fellow twenty-eight years old, had 
been laid to rest. ‘‘Taps’’ have sounded the last 
time for at least fifty of these young men who were 
cut off just when life should be brightest. 

a 

The death rate of the home is large on account of 
the age of the men, and last year one hundred and 
ninety-four answered the roll-call above. The pic- 
turesque little cemetery, like everything in connection 
with the home, is well kept. Each man has a white 
headstone, with his name, age and number marked in 
black letters. A monument to the unknown dead 
stands on the highest point, and to the right of it are 
the tombs of the Mexican veterans. Farther down 
on the same side come the new-made graves of the 
young men, while on the right may be seen row after 
row of names of soldiers who served in the Civil War. 
Beautiful flowers grow there in profusion always, but 
on each Memorial Day the citizens of Los Angeles 
cover each grave with quantities of flowers such as only 
California can produce. Surely the veteran from any 
State who finds a home at Sawtelle has had his “‘ lines 
cast in pleasant places.”’ 

° 
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THE PRETTIEST HORSE SHOW EVER HELD IN AMERICA. 


ATTRACTIVE SCENE AT BRYN MAWR, 








PRIZE-WINNING THOROUGHBREDS.—Peirce € Jones. 


PENN., WHERE WEALTH, FASHION, AND BEAUTY GATHERED AROUND THE RING ON THE HOTEL LAWN AND WATCHED THE TESTING AND JUDGING OF 
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VETERANS 
GATHERING 
AT THE 
DINING-HALL. 
KITCHEN IN 
THE REAR. 
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ONE OF THE EIGHT ROOMY AND COMFORTABLE BARRACKS. 
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DINING- 
HALL, WITH 
VETERANS ON 
VERANDA 
AWAITING THE 
DINNER-BELL. 








LAST RESTING-PLACES IN THE BEAUTIFUL CEMETERY OF 
MANY HEROES OF THE CIVIL WAR. 





MONUMENT TO THE UNKNOWN DEAD, AND GRAVES OF VETERANS 
OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 

































































A BROAD DRIVE OF WONDERFUL BEAUTY—PEPPER-TREE AVENUE. 





OLD SOLDIERS READING 





THE PAPERS OR FIGHTING THEIR BATTLES OVER AGAIN. 


FINEST HOME IN THE WORLD FOR WAR-WORN VETERANS. 
SAWTELLE (CAL.) BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEERS A PLACE OF RARE BEAUTY. 


Photographs by Mrs. C. R, Miller. 


See opposite page 
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WRECK OF THE BUGGY IN WHICH THE VICTIMS OF THE ASSASSINS RODE RIGHT OVER 
THE DYNAMITE STICK. 
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CHARLES L. MARTIN, 
Paymaster for the Ferguson Construc- 
tion Company, who was fatally 

wounded, 








CUT AND RIFLED BAG WHICH HELD THE MONEY, AND THE BATTERY AND 


WIRE USED IN BLOWING UP THE MEN, 


ELECTRICITY UTILIZED AS AN AID BY HIGHWAY, ROBBERS. 


CONTRACTOR KILLED AND PAYMASTER FATALLY HURT AND ROBBED OF $3,600 NEAR WEST MIDDLETOWN, BY MISCREANTS WHO SET OFF AN EXPLOSIVE IN THE HIGHWAY. 


How Two Western Comedians 
Won Their Way into Public Favor. 


Continued from page 340, 


about to begin.’’ Nine years ago Mr. Stone joined 
forces with Mr. Montgomery, a man quite as clever 
as himself. Up to that time neither of them had 
ever been east of Topeka, Kan., and they looked 
upon New York as a wonderful place where they 
might hope to go some day on an excursion, but 
that was all. Their professional ambition had ven- 
tured no farther east than Kansas City, which proves 
that they were modest youths. Most undiscovered 
Western talent imagines that New York is waiting 
breathless for it to burst upon it. Mr. Stone was 
playing in a cheap stock variety theatre in Galveston 
and longing for a change, when one day Haverly’s 
minstrels came to town. He was standing on a curb- 
stone watching the parade when he recognized in one 
of the black-faced comedians, along near the end, an 
old acquaintance Dave Montgomery. 

*“‘T yelled at him,’’ he says, ‘‘and he motioned for 
me to follow him down to the theatre. When I got 
down there, he said: ‘Say, Fred, want to join our 
show?’ ‘Any minute, if I can get off here,’ I said. 
It seems Montgomery’s side partner had deserted 
the show and he needed a man to work with, so I went 
and asked my manager if he would let me off. Iknew 
it would cripple his show to do it, but he was a kind- 
hearted man, and he knew it would be an opportunity 
for me, so he let me go.’’ 

That was the beginning of Montgomery & Stone, 
and they have stayed together ever since, up hill and 
down hill. The good luck of getting in Haverly’s 
minstrels didn’t amount to much in a way, since the 
company stranded a couple of weeks later ia New Or- 
leans, leaving the boys high and dry without a dollar 
between them. All successful careers are full of 
these little rifts, but they act as incentives to effort, 
and no man was ever known to regret them after he 
had *‘arrived.’? One of the men in the company had 
money enough to get to Chicago, and, with the charac- 
teristic good-fellowship of the theatrical business, he 
went to the manager of the Casino and told him about 
the two stranded comedians in New Orleans. This 
manager sent for them, and their rise was thenceforth 
steady, if not particularly rapid. They were black- 
faced comedians, doing a song-and-dance turn, with 
several changes of elaborately caricatured negro 


Photographs by Robert J, Sample. See page 358 
finery, and, being remarkably clever dancers, they at 
once made a hit. 

Mr. Stone tells the story in salary figures. He 
says: ‘‘At the Casino we got fifty a week, twenty- 
five apiece, and thought we were a financial success. 
When we finished there, Hopkins offered us seventy- 
five for three performances a day. Four weeks later 
we went down to Cincinnati on an offer of eighty a 
week, happy as two boys ever get to be. We played 
four weeks there, and then went all the way back to 
Omaha for a hundred a week. The vaudeville house 
in Omaha was a frost. It was a new experiment, and 
the people wouldn’t come. Many a day we played 
with nobody in front but the manager, but he laughed 
and said he didn’t care ; it was a good show, and he 
enjoyed it anyway. In the middle of the second week 
he paid us two weeks’ salary and let us go.’”’ 

**Which proved,’’ said I, ‘‘ that he was too good- 
hearted and honest for a theatrical manager. ’’ 

After this Montgomery and Stone went to Boston 
to “‘open the show’’ at Keith’s at ten o’clock in the 
morning, and be “‘ discovered.’’ It was not a leap into 
prominence, but within a couple of seasons they were 
head-liners on the vaudeville stage. Then they went 
to London with their black-face act, and enjoyed a 
progressive career of two or three years over there, 
after which they returned to America to join the 
** Wizard of Oz’’ company. It is an interesting story 
of surmounted difficulties, and shows what a fixed pur- 
pose, backed up by good American nerve and industry, 
will do for two talented youths. 

+ . 


A Place Without Taxation. 


HE SOMEWHAT numerous disciples of the late 
Henry George, who believe that no taxes should 

be levied except upon land values, have often been 
taunted with the visionary nature of their theory and 
have been challenged to put it to the test of actual ex- 
periment. It is not generally known that a small body 
of single-taxers has accepted this challenge and has 
established and is conducting a community based on 
the principle which they advocate. Fairhope, Ala., a 
town of 500 inhabitants, situated on the eastern shore 
of Mobile Bay, is the only single-tax colony in the 
world. It was founded eight years ago by a few sin- 
gle-taxers who had abundant faith in their doctrine 
and who bought nearly thirteen hundred acres of land 
on the bluffs overlooking the bay. Shortly before that 
time a virgin forest covered the site where to-day 


exists a model town, which is a flourishing industrial 
centre. The town in its public capacity owns a wharf, 
a steamboat, baths, water-works, a school-house, a 
library, a town hall, and a telephone system, and has the 
best streets and roads in the county. The place also 
has a church, a hotel, several stores, but no saloon; a 
saw-mill, a rice-mill, and a newspaper. These facts 
indicate that it is progressive and prosperous. 

The people who have created Fairhope were, and 
still are, comparatively poor individually, but as a 
community they claim to possess more wealth than any 
town of twice the size and three times the age of theirs. 
While they are active and enterprising, they ascribe 
their collective success mainly to the single-tax sys- 
tem, which provides the common treasury with money 
that would otherwise have gone into the pockets of 
speculators. All the land is owned by the Fairhope 
Industrial Association, and it is leased to individuals 
for ninety-nine years, with the privilege of renewal, 
at a rental which is fixed annually. Owing to the en- 
hanced value of the land, due to the increase of the 
population, the community receives a yearly increasing 
revenue, which is applied to the creation of public 
utilities. 

As for the lessee, he practically owns the land he 
occupies, and is enabled to secure it by merely paying 
the rent. This is a great advantage to a man with 
limited capital, who would find it difficult to make the 
initial payment if actual purchase were required. The 
lessee does not have to pay any tax on buildings he may 
erect, nor on personal property, although he must pay 
more in land rent than the ordinary land owner does in 
taxes on his realty and personalty. The taxes laid 
by the State and county on Fairhope property are, of 
course, paid by the association. The originators of 
the town assert that everything has so far turned out 
as they predicted, and that their theory has been fully 
vindicated in practice. They declare that there is no 
socialism about Fairhope, for single-taxers believe in 
individuality, and all the stores, mills, ete., are private 
enterprises. They say that each person is entitled to 
all the wealth he himself can produce, and they only 
claim for common instead of private benefit the incre- 
ments in land values caused by the growth of the pop- 
ulation. They apparently are of the opinion that their 
plan can be everywhere conformed to, but there is ob- 
viously a very great difference between starting in a 
small and simple way, de novo, and rearranging on 
single-tax lines old and complex communities with their 
myriad of vested rights. 
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; HOME OF A PROSPEROUS COLONIST—STRAWBERRY PATCH 
& oir ik me, 


IN FOREGROUND. 
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SOME OF THE NEAT AND COMFORTABLE 
COTTAGES AT FAIRHOPE. 











BUSINESS CENTRE OF THE SINGLE-TAXERS’ 
THRIVING TOWN. 


WHARF AND STEAMER OWNED 
BY THE FAIRHOPE 
COMMUNITY. 











FAIRHOPERS DISPORTING IN THE WATERS OF MOBILE BAY. 
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[EAR DAD :— Yours 
received, and con- 
tents given the usual 
thoughtful con- 
sideration. 

Don’t you 
think you and 
mother ought 
to ‘‘get  to- 
gether’’ and 
try to harmo- 
nize your 
plans? Mother 
thinks the world of you, and she is mighty proud of 
your record, but I can’t discover that she wants me to 
make the same kind of a record in the-same way. I 
can see her face glow as you tell about the hardships 
of your youth. That story about the snow drifting in 
on the foot of your bed always proves effective, and 
the one about having to break the ice in the pitcher 
with a hatchet in order to wash your face is even bet- 
ter ; but mother wouldn’t sleep nights if she thought 
I had to do it. 

Still, if success lies in snow on the foot-board, I’m 
ready for the snow. I don’t want a little thing like 
that to wreck my future. Asa matter of fact, it won’t 
come so hard for me as you think. I’ve had my hair 
frosted on one or two occasions, and you paid a good 
price for the job. You always asserted that you paid 
$680 for the antelope’s head that I brought back from 
my Western trip ; but in reality that was the price you 
paid for hardships you wouldn’t furnish me at home. 
I had the snow all right enough when crossing the 
mountains into North Park, but the foot-board was 
lacking. Perhaps that accounts for the fact that I 
didn’t feel a bit more ambitious afterward than I did 
before. Or it may be that the snow and the frost got 
at the wrong end to produce results. If 1 had crawled 
into my sleeping-bag head first | would have got the 
foot action that might have changed the whole course 
of my life. However, I will admit that you did the 
best you could for me under the circumstances, for you 
cheerfully paid the bill ; and it was my fault that | woke 
up with frosty hair instead of snow-buried toes. These 
details can be looked after a little better at home than 
elsewhere, but, of course, you couldn’t give me snow 
on the foot-board without seriously damaging a costly 
house. As for ice in the pitcher—well, some of those 
mountain streams were so cold that the guide wouldn’t 
wash his face until we got down into the valley 
again. 

The account of your struggles at college is very 
interesting and instructive, also. You told me all 
about it when I left for Yale—and then you asked me 
if an allowance of $4,000 a year would be sufficient. I 
was almost as deeply affected by the mental picture of 
my respected dad blacking boots to help pay his board 
as I was the first time I heard it. I have your assur- 
ance that it did you a world of good ; but somehow I 
didn’t seem to get the idea that you would have done 
this if you had had an allowance of $4,000 a year. If 
I tried it, I fear 1 would be misunderstood. Still, if 
it is necessary in order to develop self-reliance and 
strength of character, I’ll see what arrangements I 
can make. I fear it will result in a great disappoint- 
ment to mother, however, for I notice that the boys 
here don’t associate very much with their bootblacks, 
and mother thinks a good deal of social recognition and 
standing. I have an idea that you are not entirely 
forgetful of it, either—except occasionally in your 
letters. I remember that you spoke of Horace Mc- 
Calmont when I was leaving. You said he was the 
son of an old friend of yours, and you were dis- 
posed to hope that Horace and I would find each other 
congenial. It would please you to think that your boy 
and your former chum’s boy were continuing their 
fathers’ friendship. Well, Horace is no snob, but if I 
were working my way through college we wouldn’t 
see much of each other. He might have all kinds of 
respect for me, but his interests would lie elsewhere ; 
we wouldn’t have much in common. No doubt you 
have all kinds of respect for the honest laboring man, 
but you wait until he climbs up into your class before 
you take him into your club; and college is the world 
on a small scale—a fellow must find his associates in 
his own class. When you went to college you were un- 
classified, but I was not. You had been thoughtful 
enough to mark a place pretty well up in the social 
scale for me, and you would be mightily disappointed 
if I dropped back. I am your representative, and you 
are a successful man. 

Do you remember the traveling salesman who was 
too cheap for you? I heard you talking about it once, 
and some of the details still linger with me. He was 
a most industrious and ambitious fellow, but afraid of 
spending money. ‘‘Economy’’ was his watchword. 
When he turned in his expense account for the first 
trip the whole office force nearly had a fit. No one 
previously had made that route for less than double 
the amount of money that he spent. It was the same 
way on the next trip, and the one after, and you all 
began to wonder why some of the other men couldn’t 
get at least within a mile or two of his record. He 
was a model and a marvel. No other salesman could 
give you such a margin of profit, and you even talked 
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of putting a smaller limit on the others. If he could 
get along with so little, why couldn’t they ? 

But just about this time he began to lose custom- 
ers. He worked long hours, he had no bad habits, he 
was affable, he was a hustler, he could quote as low 
prices as any one, he was reliable, he was honest ; but 
he couldn’t hold the business. And you couldn’t un- 
derstand it until you got a letter from an old customer 
in Des Moines, asking you what kind of a ‘* cheap- 
john’’ concern you were running. Your valuable man 
was so ‘‘close’’ that he gave a bad impression 
*“close’’ with both customers and himself. He put 
up at third-rate hotels, and traveled all night in the 
smoker to save the cost of a berth, and customers 
naturally gauged the concern by the man. | think I 
heard you say that, if he wanted to travel that way on 
his own business, it was all right, but you wanted a 
man who traveled as if he represented a big, first- 
class house. 

Well, I’m representing you and mother here at 
Yale, and lam trying to do it creditably. If you were 
a smaller concern socially, it could be done for less 
money. If you were entirely unknown and poor, as 
your father was, it could be done by blacking boots, as 
you did it. Of course the main thing is to make the 
most of the educational advantages, but that isn’t all. 
I’ve heard you say yourself that a wide acquaintance 
of the right kind is a good business asset, and mother 
regards it asa good social asset. There are few assets 
of any account that are secured without an invest- 
ment of some kind, so 1’m investing a little matter of 
$4,000 a year. Perhaps there will be no adequate re- 
turn, but then again there may be. I’ve seen and 
heard enough in the time I’ve been here to cite in- 
stances both ways. Popularity has ruined some fel- 
lows and given others a distinct business advantage ; 
but the fellow who, through necessity or inclination, 
confines himself exclusively to the study feature of 
college life is missing a good deal that is of importance 
and value. 

Then there is another thing: At my age you were 
giving your undivided attention to educational and 
business success. You had no other thought and no 
other claim upon your time. Well, I have. I am 
moving in a different sphere, and methods are differ- 
ent. If any one had suggested to you the importance 
of various social accomplishments, you would have 
scoffed. You haven’t learned to waltz yet. Your 
circumstances ,were such that it was a matter of no 
importance, but it’s different with me. If you don’t 
believe it, ask mother. She would have gone into a 
decline before this if her only boy had refused to learn 
to dance. It represents one claim upon my time 
society. 

There! I can hear your scornful laugh ; but it’s 
true, and you are the one who has made it true. You 
have put me in a position where it’s a matter of some 
importance. ‘‘ When in Rome,’’ you know. Well, I 
must keep in step with the associates you and mother 
have given me, and the step happens to be the waltz- 
step. And that represents only one trifling detail. 
A fellow must be prepared in other ways for the sphere 
in which you have placed me, and it takes some time 
and attention. The rules are somewhat exacting. 

Perhaps you remember the two boys I brought home 
with me for the holidays last winter. Mother was im- 
mensely pleased with them, and you admitted that 
they were nice, manly young fellows. You will recall 
that mother gave a dance for them, and the Chadburns 
and the Lyntons and the Russells and others kept us 
reasonably busy in a social way. Now, will you just 
picture the kind of a boy you were at college, and tell 
me what mother would have said and done if I had 
brought that kind home? I could have done it. We 
have some of that kind at Yale, and they are fine, 
manly, noble fellows, but they wouldn’t fit into the 
programme a little bit. They haven’t been trained 
for it, any more than you were ; but I don’t think they 
have neglected these things as a matter of choice. 

If I had been in their position you would have seen 
me crowding back into a far corner of the ball-room 
the night of mother’s dance, and I would have been so 
uncomfortable and ill at ease that very likely I would 
have sneaked out the back way at the first opportunity. 
Mother would have been dreadfully mortified, and I 
think you would have been disappointed. I notice you 
rather like to think that I don’t suffer by comparison 
with others, even in social resourcefulness, ease, and 
courtesy ; and it has taken a little time and money to 
gain that—time that you, of necessity, devoted to 
other things, and money that you never had at your 
disposal. 

It’s not the most important thing in the world, but 
it is of some importance. I suppose I’ll marry some 
day, and I won’t have any opportunity to do my court- 
ing on straw-rides and at corn-huskings, as you did. 
That’s a good way, but I’m barred from it. Society 
provides other methods, and society is exacting. Of 
course all the nice girls in the world are not in society, 
by any means ; but it so happens my training has been 
such as to lead me to appreciate accomplishments and 
graces most often found there. I am fond of music 
for one thing. You hardly know one note from an- 
other, and I haven’t the natural gifts that will ever 
make me a great musician. As a business proposition 
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there is nothing 
in it for me any 
more than 
there was for 
you ; but there 
are some other 
advantages, so 
] have given a 
little attention 
to music. That 
represents an- 
other  invest- 
ment of time 
and money that did not fall to your lot, but I don’t 
think I ever will regret it. So far as I am concerned 
it comes in the classification with dancing, simply en- 
abling me to fit naturally into my present associations. 

Now, dad, you have great pluns for me, as I un- 
derstand it. When I get through college I am to go 
into the office to master the details of the business. 
There is to be no favoritism whatever, which is quite 
right. 1am to start in as you did and work the same 
hours—about twelve a day—with the advantage of 
having some one push me along from one department 
to another so that I may gain a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of everything. At the same time mother has 
some plans for me. She would not be at all satisfied 
if | brought home a typewritist or a shop-girl as a 
wife some day. I infer from various things she has 
said that she expects me to keep right along in the 
same social sphere. She has nothing against the shop- 
girls and the typewritists, and I don’t think she is 
foolish enough to attempt to select her own daughter- 
in-law, but she has ideas on the subject—and so 
have I. She would be as disappointed as you if I 
turned out to be nothing but a ‘“‘society man,’’ but 
her plans include some social features. She doesn’t 
want me to drop out entirely. If 1 do I’m likely to be 
coming home with the shop-girl—plenty good enough 
for me, no doubt, but, as a simple matter of association 
and training, hardly likely to prove congenial in the 
long run. 

This leads me to repeat the suggestion made at the 
beginning of this letter, that you and mother ought to 
“‘get together’’ and agree on a plan. If it’s to be all 
business, why you’ll have to ‘*‘square’’ it with her. I 
don’t think she underestimates the importance of hard 
work and strict attention to business, but I am reason- 
ably certain that she doesn’t think that’s all there is 
to life. At any rate, you will readily understand that 
your plan will have to be modified somewhat, or hers 
will have to be entirely eliminated. She has reserved 
a ‘‘place’’ for me, and she wants me to hold it. In 
fact, it is important that+I shall do so. 

If I am to do as you did I ought to get back to your 
conditions and surroundings ; there is no room for me 
where I am now. But, frankly, dad, I don’t think 
you are in earnest in all that you say on the subject. 
A great deal depends upon circumstances. What 
would be creditable and advisable (not to say neces- 
sary) in some circumstances would be a waste of op- 
portunities in others. And I can’t help noticing that 
these little lectures are accompanied by an allowance 
of $4,000 a year, that a present of a new dress-suit 
follows your most scornful scoffing at society, that an 
opera-box party is not considered an extravagance, 
that you beamed on me with good-natured encourage- 
ment when you found me téte-a-téte with mother’s fa- 
vorite débutante, and that you scowled dismally when 
I stopped to chat with your stenographer. 

You can’t judge fairly, dad, while you insist upon 
occupying the viewpoint of your youth. Put yourself 
in my place, and I’ll try always to be 

Your dutiful son, HERBERT. 

P. S.—I note the rate of payment for the privilege 
of giving me these lectures has increased. The check 
that accompanied the last one was larger than usual. 

. s 


The Kaiser’s Latin Quotations. 


A RECENTLY published collection of the German 

Emperor’s speeches shows that notwithstanding 
his enthusiasm for the German language, he chooses 
Latin quotations with evident predilection. ‘‘ Cave 
adsum !’’ was already in his youth his watchword. At 
a somewhat later period he chose the more classical 
motto of the same sort: ‘‘ Oderint, dum metuant.’’ 
As Emperor, William II. has frequently stirred con- 
temporaneous society through additional Latin quota- 
tions. ‘‘ Sic volo, sic jubeo!’’ stands in his well- 
known vertical handwriting under his portrait, pre- 
sented to his minister, von Gaszler, following at the 
time the much discussed school conference. In the 
** Golden Book ’’ in Munich, the same characteristic 
chirography shows the sentence : ‘‘ Suprema lex regis 
voluntas.’’ On the picture which he sent the old 
Minister of Justice, Dr. Friedberg, on the latter’s 
eightieth birthday, the monarch wrote : ‘‘ Nemo me 
impune lacessit.’’ ‘‘ Pro gloria et patria!’’ begins 
one of the Emperor’s most interesting military 
speeches. 
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TIRED brain and nervous tension relax under the 
potent action of the Original Abbott’s Angostura Bit- 
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TURKISH SOLDIERS, ABOUT TO LEAVE CAMP FOR THE FIELD, 
BIDDING FRIENDS FAREWELL.—Veter Mac Queen. 
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| LEFT Nisch, the second 

city of Servia, at 10:25 
in the evening, August 
25th, and by slow train on 
the Salonica Rail- 
way reached Ris- 
tovatz, the last 
town in Servia, at 
4:30 in the morn- 
ing—just as_ the 
sun was turning all the 
Macedonian hills to gold. 
A Turkish merchant of Sa- 
lonica, whom I met at 

Nisch (being introduced to 

him by the chief of police 
there), asked me to share with him his private com- 
partment ; and we talked in broken French part of the 
night. Hesaid: ‘‘I ama Turk, a Mohammedan ; but I 
am not in favor of the old doctrines and superstitions of 
Islam. Iamin favor of modern education. My son is 
in France learning the English, German, and French 
languages. Many among us Turks want progress and 
new ideas, but we do not see freedom in these recent 
disturbances at Salonica and other parts of the empire. 
It is not true that we hate Christians. We are always 
glad to meet and interchange ideas with Frenchmen, 
Englishmen, and people of the Western nations gen- 
erally. I live under the Sultan, free and lightly taxed. 
There are many sides tothe Turkish atrocities. The 
cleverest side is the romantic chronicle of the corre- 
spondent.’’ 

At Zebevtché, the Turkish frontier town, our pass- 
ports were carefully examined. Our baggage, gone 
lightly through, was passed, in spite of the fact that it 
was full of papers, books, and pamphlets — supposed to 
be so abhorrent to the Turk. Then the train moved 
slowly through a fertile but treeless country. The 
terrible Turk, when he is not cutting up the remains of 
his enemies, is to be seen cutting down trees. He does 
not plant young trees in their place; and thus we 
noted, within a few miles of the Servian frontier, that 
the country changed from wooded hills to treeless 
ridges. Moreover, a heavy tax is laid upon each tree. 
Hence the few trees we did see were large and fine ; 
for who would pay taxes on a tree if it were not a good 
big one ? 

We were in the valley of the Vardar River. On 
every side of the train were harvest fields ripe with corn 
and wheat and tobacco—the lovely weed that makes the 
dreamy Turkish cigarette. And in these tobacco and 
grain fields I saw the hooded women of Islam weeding 
along with the brown-faced Macedonian Christian 
women. Boys and girls and men were also at their toil 
upon the land. I could see nothing, for the first few 
miles, but a friendly people and a benignant soil. 
Streams run amid green pastures. The fig, the olive, 
and the pomegranate ripen in the constant sun. Fields 
smile with white harvests. Hills laugh with sunny 
glee, and mountains flush to the divinest hues of gold 
and amber when the sun rises and sets. 

This Vardar River flows 200 miles through the rich 
province of Salonica (the Thessalonica of St. Paul) 
and, watering the plains and making the herbage glad, 
it falls into the AYgean Sea. It is for the mastery of 
this valley and the harbor on the sea that Bulgaria 
may one day cross the Rubicon. Things are bad in 
Turkey, no doubt, and the sooner Abdul Hamid the 
Damned is cast out of Europe the better for all hu- 
manity. But things are not so bad as they would be 
if they were a great deal worse. Even in Macedonia 
the poll-tax is only a dollar a year, and in Boston I 
pay two dollars. The property tax is eleven dollars 
on the thousand, and a saloon license is fifteen dol- 
lars a year, while there is absolutely no tax on bottled 
goods. Whence, then, in this favored land, is there 
horror, outrage, massacre, and revolution? Simply 
because the Turk cannot govern anything. He has 
lost the saving quality of a high ideal. Government 
to him means bribery, corruption so deep and fatal that 
like a cancer it defies all medicine. No matter how 
divine the law looks, the tax-gatherer, the extortioner 
presses the life-blo.d out of the people, even as the 
farmer crushes the grapes of Thessaly in the wine- 
press. 

A large proportion of the inhabitants of Macedonia 
are Bulgarian in sentiment if: not in blood. Hence 
their dissatisfaction runs in a line with the ambition 
of that cleverest of princes, Ferdinandgof Bulgaria ; 
while he wants Salonica, they want to be out from the 
iron-shod heel of the Mussulman. The Macedonian 
committee, composed largely of Bulgarians, has made 

mistakes and blundered along, sometimes in paths of 
monetary dishonesty, at other times in by-ways of 
cruelty long since abandoned to the inglorious Turk. 
But still that committee has had ever before it the 
ideals of liberty and the passwords of humanity. 

Even the train on which I rode was in imminent 
danger from the Bulgarians. They had a dynamite 
bomb all ready for us under a little culvert. They 
were caught just an hour before our train was due at 
that point ; and I pitied the poor fellows, five of them, 
as I saw them handcuffed and led away by the soldiers 
who were on guard. Their fate I did not learn, but I 
read in the London Times that they had been im- 
prisoned. 

After the episode to our train we perceived that 
the armed guards grew more numerous. Every two 
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hundred yards were seen the white tents of the sen- 
tinels. Sometimes beside the stations, sometimes on 
the bank of a romantic stream, the sentry watched 
and waited. The oxen were treading out the wheat 
by the wayside. Great wagon-loads of grain, drawn 
by a buffalo resembling the carabao of the Philip- 
pines, were lumbering up the baked roads toward the 
railway. No houses were to be seen on the wide 
reaches of arable land. The population was crowded 
together in huddled villages, surrounded by stone walls 
or wattled stockades. Although nature scattered 
plenty o’er a smiling land, yet in every frightened 
peasant face, in every palisaded village, in every dull, 
dumb, pleading countenance, I could read the touching 
record of five reeking centuries. 

My companions on the train were all either Turkish 
officers or Turkish merchants. They laughed a deep, 
hearty, thundering laugh at the unfortunate prisoners 
who came so near introducing them to eternity. And 
let me say at this stage that the Turk is no more willing 
to die than you or I. He may read about paradise in 
the Koran, but well he likes the tang and joy of this 
good old earth. He is no more faithful to his creed 
than the Christians are. He is not half so brave- 
looking as the rough riders, and he will hardly ever 
attack unless he knows he has got five to one. Sothat 
when he comes to fighting recalcitrant Macedonia and 
belligerent Bulgaria, he will be up against the real 
thing. Astute Ferdinand can dissemble as well as the 
Padishah. The Bulgarians whipped Servia to a jelly in 
one week, in 1886. They would have annexed that 
regicidal country if Austria had not interfered. They 
have 250,000 of the best drilled troops in Europe. They 
are armed with Mannlicher and Mauser rifles, and with 
French cannon. They probably have Russian back- 
ing, and I would not lie awake nights fearing for 
them. It is said that Turkey can bring a million sol- 
diers to the Bulgarian frontier. This may be so; then 
again it may not. The Turk has had his day. He is 
a good fellow, but he is atrophied. A complete paral- 
ysis of all governmental functions has overtaken him. 
His locomotor-ataxia will just permit him to quit Eu- 
rope. The big nations will get together, yet, at the 
Golden Horn. They will not forever disagree. Better 
that these fair provinces should fall to the rugged 
Russian or the grim, unjoyous Teuton, than that this 
burner, outrager, and torturer should fester on the 
face of Europe. 

Out of the smiling plain there rose at noon the 
spires and minarets of the old Greek city of Uskub 
the stronghold of northern Salonica. There were 
10,000 soldiers in the fort Albanians, Kurds, Bashi- 
Bazouks. I went to the Hotel Amérique, and was the 
first American they had ever seen. Once in a decade 
an English reporter comes there. Not a man in the 
whole 30,000 inhabitants save the English consul could 
speak English. There are 20,000 Mohammedans and 
10,000 Christians at Uskub. This town dates back to 
Philip of Macedon and is near his birthplace. The 
Vardar River (ancient Axius) runs through the city. 
The Greeks called the place Scopia—the scout; the 
Greeks still call it Scobia. The Turks corrupted the 
word into ‘‘ Uskub.’’ The old fortress is built on a 
point of land commanding three valleys, hence the 
name ‘‘scout,’’ or ‘‘outlook.’’ There are markets 
now, and in addition to the ancient citadel a new mili- 
tary depot. Uskub is full of a number of smells. The 
centre of the street has a runnel, and into it garbage 
is thrown. The dogs are many and sacred, and are 
allowed to eat the garbage. These pariahs are also a 
lightning-rod to protect the traveler against fleas. 

From the veranda of the Hotel Amérique I watched 
the bands file by. First the black-faced Asiatic ; then 
the brown-skinned Albanian. The Albanians deserve a 
word. They are a Greco-Latin race, twenty-five per 
cent. Roman Catholic and seventy-five per cent. Mo- 
hammedan. They wear white fezes, a small coat, 
vest, and trousers, baggy in front and buttony behind. 
They have romantic shoes, like Roman sandals, and a 
glorious belt of many colors, containing pistols, cart- 
ridges, and cigarette-box, as well as a purse (which 
never has anything in it) and a bag for rye bread. A 
hardy black devil of these Albanians gave me bread 
and salt, and then I knew that I was persona grata. 
The camp was at the station, and following the band I 
entered the camp and began quickly to take some fur- 
tive snap-shots. The Albanians were so anxious to 
have their pictures taken that they broke ranks. Then 
they wanted me to give them the pictures out of the 
camera ; then they wanted the camera; then they 
came for me. The officers appeared at this point and 
I said, ‘‘I want to get out of here.’’ ‘‘ You had 
better,’’ they said, briefly, and ordered their men back 
into line. The Albanian is the finest fellow of the lot, 
but he needs to be thrashed, washed, and sent to school. 
The band played Sousa’s music with great élan. They 
did not, however, play ‘‘ Hiawatha.’’ There was great 
and real enthusiasm as 10,000 soldiers arrived at the 
station from the fort to be entrained for Adrianople, 
Prishtina, and Monastir. Again and again rose the 
wild music of Dalmatia ; for these stout rascals have 
a flow of grace and poetry in their rude veins. The 
rifles of many I noted were Martini-Henrys, of the make 
used at Majuba Hill in 1881, now obsolete. Each sol- 
dier had a knapsack of hide, or a white-cotton bag, 
containing clothes and bread—but not a touoth-brush. 
The officers looked at me in a terribly fidgety way. 
To one of them who spoke to me I said that my papers 
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were with the English con- 
sul. His face then was all 
wreathed with smiles; for 
the Turk thinks England 
will help him, al- 
though the late 
Lord Salisbury ad- 
mitted that Eng- 
land put her 
money on the 
wrong horse in 1878. 

The English consul, Mr. 
Fontana, showed me much 
kindness. He goes strong- 
ly guarded, and insists that 
all the sentries shall salute 

not him, but mighty England. He was a man, 
however, of great education and tact, and dared to 
live alone with a sister, the only Western people in 
this intensely Turkish stronghold. The consul, though 
fair and just in every way to the Turk as a man, 
figures upon Bulgaria holding her own in a conflict 
with the Osmanli. Mr. Fontana asserted to me that 
the Turks in the vilayets near him had behaved un- 
commonly well. Though we could hear the sound 
of fighting, and though some volleys came right into 
the town and struck the Austrian consulate, we did 
not see great evidences of vast slaughter. Forty 
car-loads of soldiers went to the front August 31st. 
They were a mad, undisciplined, hot, riotous lot ; and 
I would not like to be left to their tender mercies. 
Soon afterward we began to hear of horrible and in- 
human deeds. How maidens were outraged, how pal- 
pitating flesh was cut from living human beings, how 
these strong brutes had harried the helpless from the 
cradle of infancy to the quiet corner of old age. A 
man can scarcely believe in such unthinkable outrage. 
The stories are sent from Salonica, Sofia, and Constan- 
tinople, and these places are distant from the scenes of 
struggle. But if one story in ten is true the Turkish 
rule should be swept from the earth—a thing scorned 
and hated. 

At Monastir, on the Albanian side, the heaviest 
fighting was going on. Many of the reports spoke of 
a heavy slaughter of the Sultan’s soldiers by the in- 
surgents. Certainly in one day we saw 1,356 wounded 
Turks taken by on the way to Constantinople. The 
Macedonians and Bulgarians are giving Turkey a grand 
lesson, by showing her that two can play at the red 
game of slaughter. 

The sinews of this war are drawn from committees 
all over Servia, as well as Macedonia and Bulgaria. 
The insurgents have resorted to the Boer tactics. They 
are now far stronger than ever before. The women and 
children are left in the villages. The Turk will spare 
these provided they tell where the insurgents are. The 
world may be assured that if any massacre occurs it is 
ordered from the Yildiz Kiosk and the government of 
Abdul Hamid does it. There is no harm in telling 
where the insurgents are, for the Turks cannot follow 
them into the mountains. If war with Bulgaria can 
be staved off another six weeks the revolution will go 
over till next spring. The snow and ice will block up 
the mountains and make operations impossible after 
November. 

I went out under the night sky in the old Greek 
town. The moon was a crescent-——a clear-cut scythe 
like that which alarmed the dogs of Istamboul in the 
old days of Philip. The violets and purples were softer 
than a dove’s wing. On the street near me two chil- 
dren played—one a Mohammedan’s child, the other the 
child of a Christian— played, making mud-pies on the 
road that leads away to Athens. So would they play 
through life were it not for man’s brutal ignorance and 
his utter shame. 

The night came over the old Greek town—Night, 
with her train of stars and her great gift of sleep. 


Millions To Fight the White Plague. 


|F AN effective remedy for the dread disease of tuber- 

culosis is not soon discovered it will not be because 
the searchers after it lack the help or the stimulus 
which money can give to their efforts. It was less 
than a year ago that Sir Edward Cassel, the English 
nobleman and philanthropist, gave $1,000,000 for this 
purpose, and now comes the announcement that this 
splendid benefaction has been multiplied by seven in a 
gift for a similar object from Mr. John D. Rockefeller. 
Mr. Rockefeller’s $7,000,000 will be used, it is said, to 
equip the Rush Medical College in Chicago with all need- 
ful means to conduct a thorough investigation into the 
cause and cure of consumption. On the European con- 
tinent research in this same direction is being vigor- 
ously prosecuted. An anti-tuberculosis union for 
Austria has been formed, with Count Lutzow as presi- 
dent. The Vienna correspondent of the London Times 
reports that nearly $25,000 has already been received 
in subscriptions, and the government has promised the 
fullest support in combating the disease. Wealth and 
government influence have never been devoted to higher 
and nobler ends than this. Consumption has slain 
vastly more people than war, and to restrict its rav- 
ages would be an immense benefit to humanity. The 
alleviation of human suffering rather than the infliction 
of it through the agency of war may well be the aim 
of all nations in the future. 
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(PRIZE WINNER.) PRETTY LITTLE MAID IN THE ANCIENT 


Frank G. Smith, Michigan. 
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HAPPIEST COUPLE ON THE BEACH AT ATLANTIC CITY. 


Mrs. C. R. Miller, Maryland 








AT THE CLINTON COUNTY 
FAIR, PLATTSBURG.——F’. (. Funnell, New York, 
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BATTLE MONUMENT DEDICAT- 
ED RECENTLY AT LAKE 


Charles D. Case, New York. 
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SEASHORE MYSTERY. “I DON’T SEE THE ‘ SHAMROCK.’ 
WHERE IS IT ?"—W. P.S. Earle, New Jersey. 
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Mrs. E. EF. Trumbull, New York. 


LITTLE MOTHER AND A DROWSY INFANT. 


























LINED UP FOR A STRENUOUS RACE AND AWAITING THE WORD.-- Henry W. Grady, Georgla 


HINTS OF LIFE’S WONDROUS DIVERSITY GIVEN IN PICTURES CONTRIBUTED BY SKILLED ARTISTS. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC 


A KANSAS WATERMELON SOCIAL.-— Miss Rachel Bernst. 


CONTEST—MICHIGAN WINS. 


(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPEIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 359. 











HE ANNOUNCEMENT that Rev. Dr. William EI- 
liot Griffis, the well-known Oriental scholar and 
writer, has resigned his pastorate at Ithaca, N. Y., in 
order to devote himself more largely to literary pur- 
suits, can by no means be regarded as a loss to the 
cause of the churches or to the ministerial profession, 
considered in their broader aspects, since it is certain 
that in the future, yet more fully than in the past, Dr. 
Griffis will employ his pen in a literary ministry of the 
most inspiring and helpful sort. Allof his numerous 
books, whatever may be their particular title or field, 
historical, biographical, or critical, are instinct with 
the spirit of true religion, while some of them, like 
‘Verberk of Japan,’’ ‘‘ The Lily Among the Thorns, ’’ 
and ‘‘The Religion of Japan,”’ are distinctly devoted 
to the promotion of Biblical research and missionary 
interest. In addition to his many years of fruitful 
work in the pastorate, Dr. Griffis has traveled much 
and far, and performed valuable service in the educa- 
tional field. He has made Japan and Holland his es- 
pecial study, and his work has won marked recognition 
in these countries as wellas in his own. 
He is a member of the Asiatic societies 
of Japan and Korea, of the Netherland 
Association of Scientific Men of Middle 
burg, of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, which he represented in The Hague 
in 1898 at the International Congress of 
Diplomatic History; of the American In- 
stitute of Art and Letters, and of native 
Japanese learned societies. He has been 
six times in the Netherlands. He helped 
to lay the foundations of Japan’s modern 
system of education while in government 
service in the empire from 1870 to 1874, 
being the first called from America for 
this work, and is the only white man living 
who, from a daimio’s capital, saw the 
feudal system in operation. 
[N HIS highly entertaining book on 
“The Training of Wild Animals ’’ 
(the Century Company), Mr. Frank C. 
Bostock, the veteran menagerie owner 
and manager, brings his personal testi- 
mony to bear along with that of numerous 
other students of animal life against cer- ‘oe 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


By La Salle A. Maynard 





be a feeble offset to the ever-present possibility of 
being served up for breakfast in the menu of some cruel 
king of the jungle or the desert. 
MONG THE many books “ worth waiting for ’’ in 
the list of publications announced for the autumn 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. there is none that will be 
anticipated with more interest than the volume on 
** William Wetmore Story and His Friends,’’ by Henry 
James. That the book will be rich in entertaining 
reminiscences of the rare and gifted man who will 
form the centre of the narrative, as. well as many other 
famous New Englanders of his time, goes without say- 
ing. Critical readers have found much fault with some 
of Mr. James’s novels, and particularly with his latest 
volume of short stories, because of their alleged obscu- 
rity; but no such charge will lie, we are certain, against 
this forthcoming work. As to this charge of obscurity, it 
is certainly true of Mr. James’s chirography, whatever 
may be the case with the plot of his stories. His sig- 


nature bears a striking resemblance to the characters 
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therefore, an important. place for the new Shake- 
speare containing the accumulated wealth of modern 
scholarship. 
a 
ROFESSOR LIDDELL, the editor of the new 
**Elizabethan Shakespeare,’’ isa Princeton man of 
the class of 1887; his graduate study in English was 
made under the personal supervision of Professor Na- 
pier, the-Merton professor of English language and lit- 
erature in Oxford, and of the late Professor Zupitza, 
of the University of Berlin. His original contributions 
to a scientific knowledge of our language and litera- 
ture have been numerous and valuable, and he is com- 
ing to be recognized as one of the most vigorous and 
stimulating investigators in his particular field. Fora 
number of years he has been engaged in collecting 
material for a new edition of Shakespeare, and during 
his long residence abroad he got together a valuable 
collection of books with this endin view. In 1900 he re- 
signed his position as head of the department of English 
in the University of Texas to give his whole time to 
the preparation of this Shakespeare. 











THOMAS E. WATSON, AUTHOR 
orf “THE LIFE AND TIMES 
UF THOMAS JEFFERSON.” 


NE OF the most attractive college 
publications we have ever seen is 

the first volume of ‘* Wallulah,’’ pub- 
lished by the associated students of 
Willamette University, at Salem, Ore. 
This institution, which is a co-educational 
one under the auspices of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, is presided over by 
the Rev. Dr. John H. Coleman, and has 
more than four hundred and fifty students 
in its various departments. Under Presi- 
dent Coleman’s administration the uni- 
versity is flourishing finely, and promises 
to rank among the most noted seats of 
learning on the Pacific coast. The book 
before us imparts much information con- 
cerning the university, the student organ- 
izations, etc., and is beautifully and _ pro- 
fusely illustrated. It also contains a 
variety of literary articles that are of 








tain popular and persistent notions with 
respect to the traits, habits, and pecul- 
iarities of wild beasts. He disposes, for 
instance, of that familiar delusion about 
the power of the human eye in subduing 
animals. ‘‘ No greater fallacy ever 
existed,’’ he says. The fallacy should 
be obvious enough, of course, to any one 
who has ever witnessed a wijd-animal 
performance where the trainer is sur- 
rounded by twenty or more lords of the 
jungle, making it impossible for one pair 
of human eyes to see them all at once. 
Mr. Bostock gives many instances in his 
own experience illustrative of the fact 
that lions, tigers, and all other members 
of the cat tribe are always treacherous, 
cunning, and never to be trusted. A 
tigress, he says, is in most cases as likely 
to eat up her keeper after six years of 
attention as she would be after six days, 
should she consider that she were safe 
in doing so. Lions, it is asserted, have no 
affection, notwithstanding all the stories 
told to the contrary. They become used 





PROFESSUR MARK H. 
EDITOR OF THE NEW “ ELIZA- 
BETHAN SHAKESPEARE.” 


REV. DR. WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, 
POPULAR WRITER ON JAPA- 


LIDDELL, 



















very good quality, and highly creditable 
to the students who wrote them. 
a 
R. G. R. SIMS gives, in ‘‘ Men and 
Women,’’ some interesting recol- 
lections of Robert Buchanan, to whom a 
monument has been unveiled at Southend- 
on-Sea, England. Mr. Sims deals more 
particularly with Buchanan’s work as 
playwright, in which capacity he collabo- 
rated with him. Buchanan was always a 
prolific playwright, and his plays were 
generally big successes or big failures. 
‘“When I worked with him,’’ says the 
writer, ‘‘and came to know his methods, 
I ceased to wonder at the inequality of his 
workmanship. I doubt if any dramatist 
of culture and care wrote with such 
rapidity. He wrote straight away, page 
after page being filled with his neat 
handwriting, while he smoked the eternal 
cigarette. There was no looking up at 
the ceiling, no pausing for the right 
word.’’ It was this “‘ writing the scene 
straight off ’’ that made some of Buchan- 
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NESE SUBJECTS. 








HENRY JAMES, WHO HAS WRITTEN 
ABOUT “‘ WILLIAM WETMORE 
STORY AND HIS FRIENDS.” 


an’s best work ineffective from the 
dramatic point of view when it came toa 
popular play-house. 








to and tolerant of their trainers, and their 
obedience and docility are partly, if not 
wholly, due to ignorance and to the dread of anything 
they do not comprehend. Eternal vigilance, in the 
most emphatic sense of the term, is the price which 
the trainer of wild beasts must pay for his life. An 
unlucky slip of the foot, a little betrayal of nervous- 
ness, some trivial accident or unexpected turn of 
events that would count for naught elsewhere, is often 
enough to precipitate a tragedy in a den of wild beasts. 
Mr. Bostock himself came near being torn to pieces 
once by a lion who made a playful pass at him with 
his paw and accidentally caught his nails in his 
trainer’s jacket. The surprise and slight pain threw 
the beast into a furious rage in an instant, and Mr. 
Bostock was rescued with difficulty. A story is told 
of an English trainer who nearly lost his life on 
one occasion from going into a tigers’ cage wearing a 
pair of extra heavy top boots. One of the tigers slipped 
and in trying to save himself struck the trainer’s leg. 
His sharp claws penetrated the stiff leather and threw 
the trainer down. In an instant the other tigers pounced 
on the prostrate man, and only by the prompt action 
of the attendants was his life saved. If any moral 
were, in fact, to be deduced from Mr. Bostock’s book, 
there could hardly be a plainer one than that the path 
of the animal trainer is not an enviable one, running as 
it always does, and must, close to the edge of death in 
its most painful forms. The calling has its recom- 
penses, of course, or its fascinations, as Mr. Bostock 
declares, but to the average man these would seem to 


drawn on the Central Park obelisk, and, were it not for 
the clews that lead up to it, might as easily be taken 
for ‘* Yours truly, Rothmes II.,’’ as for plain ‘‘ Henry 
James.’’ What the compositors said when Mr. James’s 
copy was laid before them in the days when type- 
writers were not, it is painful to think of now. 
O AMERICAN scholar and writer has done so much 
toward bringing the delights of the Chaucer tales 
and legends within the reach and comprehension of 
twentieth-century readers as Professor Mark H. Liddell, 
and to him also the English speaking world is indebted 
for much that is illuminating and valuable concerning the 
works of Shakespeare. That which will doubtless 
prove to be the most valuable and enduring of Profes- 
sor Liddell’s contributions to the literature of the great 
dramatist is the new Elizabethan Shakespeare, the 
first volume of which has recently appeared from the 
press of Doubleday, Page & Co. The object of this 
new edition of Shakespeare is to make use of all the 
accumulated knowledge of modern research, to give a 
better understanding of the plays to the majority of 
readers who find it difficult to enjoy Shakespeare fully. 
The advance in the knowledge of Shakespeare and of 
Elizabethan English that scholarship has made during 
the last thirty years is greater than the advance made 
during the whole preceding century. The last pre- 
ceding text of the plays published is the ‘‘ Cambridge ’’ 
text, which was begun fifty years ago. There is, 
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THE ASSERTION made recently by 

some literary authority that interest 
in Dickens is waning is not borne out by the fact 
that when various Dickens relics were exhibited in the 
old English city of Bath, some weeks ago, between 
three and four thousand people visited them within a 
few days. A larger exhibition of such relics, including 
the novelist’s writing-table and chair, took place in 
London in March. A large collection of the original 
drawings which George Cruikshank and ‘“* Phiz’’ did 
for Dickens’s books was shown. 
. . 


Produces Strength for Work 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

IT perfects digestion, enriches the blood, calms and 
strengthens the nerves, and builds up the general 
health. It is the most permanently beneficial Tonic. 

* * 
Why Modify Milk 
for infant feeding in the uncertain ways of the nov- 
ice when you can have always with you a supply of 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, a perfect cow’s 
milk from herds of native breeds, the perfection of 
infant food? Use it for tea and coffee. 
a * 
A WELL-APPOINTED home is scarcely complete with- 


out telephone service. Low rates. Efficient service. 
New York Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street. 
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STRIKING 


OPENING OF THE INSTITUTION'S 150TH 


The Freshman’s Furious Fight for Fame. 


THE LOT of a freshman at any college is not a happy 

one. From the time he enters until nine months 
later, when he passes his examinations in the spring, 
his life is broken at very short intervals with a series 
of events that, though seemingly severe, tend to make 
aman of him. Usually the average freshman comes 
to a college or university from some large preparatory 
school, where he has been made much of, and has 
probably been a ‘‘ big toad in a little puddle,’’ figura- 
tively speaking. He is afflicted with a perverted sense 
of his own importance, and swaggers around the 
campus pompously. It is to check the idea in the 
freshman that he is better than his associates that the 
hazing and various forms of ‘‘ horse play ’’ indulged in 
by the second-year men are instituted. 

Our pictures in this issue show a phase of the life of a 
freshman at Columbia. There they have what is 
termed a “‘ flag rush,’’ but which is in reality a fracas, 
in which clothes are torn, eyes blackened, and noses 
battered, without the flag figuring more than nomi- 
nally in the affair, for the unhappy freshmen very sel- 
dom are victorious in this the first scrimmage of the 
season. The sophomores have all been through the 
ordeal, and are well acquainted with its ins and outs. 
The freshmen are strangers to one another, unorgan- 
ized and without a leader, and know little enough 
about a “‘ flag rush ’’ to inspire confidence in their vic- 
tory. Hence their readiness to meet their enemies on 
the field of battle. 

Early in the morning some leader of the sophomore 
class climbs a tree in South Field, opposite the univer- 
sity grounds, and plants thereon a light blue-and-white 
flag, embellished with the awe-inspiring numerals, 
“1906.” Then he sees to it that a report of its 
whereabouts reaches the ears of the juniors—the 
freshies’ friends. In this way is a good scrap in- 
sured, for the officious upperclassmen soon corral the 
freshmen from all quarters of the campus and march 
the procession around to the various buildings, where 
re-enforcements are collected. Cries of ‘‘ Nineteen 
hundred and seven, this yay |’? punctuated with the 
short, staccato-like Columbia cheers, soon bring out 
ready class-mates from the lecture rooms. The 
professors, knowing what is up, dismiss their men ere 
they leave unbidden. 

Around the class-tree under the flag the staunch 
sophomore defenders await the oncoming of the 
freshmen. They stand with locked-arms, their largest 
men in front, ready for the first rush. At the other 
end of the field the freshmen, hatless, coatless and 
with faces set, wait impatiently for the signal to charge 
Ziven by the president of the junior class. When the 
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signal is given the two classes meet and are swallowed 
up immediately by the circle of upperclassmen crowding 
around and egging the combatants on. Now and then 
a man is yanked out from the heap of struggling 
humanity and carried into the sunlight for a breathing- 
spell, but he is supposed to go back to the fray as soon 
as he has recovered. Everybody fights as though his 
life depended upon the outcome, and fierce scrimmages 
ensue accordingly. After a lapse of ten minutes, time 
is called by the juniors and seniors, and the men get out 
into the sunlight to rest. It is then that the effect of 
the hard struggle is seen. Very few of the men have 
whole shirts to their backs, and the well-worn gar- 
ments chosen for the occasion by contestants are full of 
holes and all in tatters. A bruised, woe-begone, sorry- 
looking lot the youngsters are! Again they form their 
ranks and charge the sophomores and engage in fierce 
hand-to-hand conflicts, but it is usually in vain. Only 
once in the history of a flag-rush at Columbia were the 
freshmen ever successful- and that was by mere 
chance. The freshmen take their defeat good-naturedly 
and vow vengeance on the sophs next time they meet. 
WILLIAM P. S. EARLE. 
- a 


Electricity the Handmaid of Crime. 


REMARKABLE feature of a double murder and 
highway robbery perpetrated recently in Pennsyl- 
vania was the utilization by the criminals of an electric 
battery, together with dynamite, in their fiendish work. 
The victims were Mr. Samuel T. Ferguson, superinten- 
dent of the Ferguson Construction Company, which is 
building a section of the Wabash Railroad at West 
Middletown, Penn., and ‘Mr. Charles L. Martin, pay- 
master for the Ferguson Company. Mr. Ferguson 
was killed instantly, and Mr. Martin was fatally in- 
jured, while $3,600, which the two men had in charge, 
was stolen bythe assassins. The ill-fated men were driv- 
ing from Washington, Penn., to West Middletown, and 
the money they carried along was to be used in paying 
the workmen at the construction camp. About a mile 
from the camp the highwaymen had buried a stick of 
dynamite in the roadway and had concealed themselves 
in the bushes with an electric battery, which was con- 
nected with the dynamite by a wire. When the buggy 
in which Messrs. Ferguson and Martin rode was passing 
over the charge, a robber pressed the button and ex- 
ploded the dynamite. The vehicle was blown into the 
air and the occupants and the two horses were hurled for 
some distance. Mr. Ferguson and the animals were 
killed, and Mr. Martin was fearfully wounded, his body 
being filled with splinters from the buggy. The mur- 
derous robbers then fled with the money. They are 
supposed to have been workmen from the camp. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


ACADEMIC YEAR CELEBRATED BY THE DEDICATION OF FRENCH’S MASTERPIECE OF SCULPTURE,—Y, C, Muller. 


The New Football Rules in Practice. 


HEN THE new rules governing football were first 
formulated this year by the joint committee it 
was thought by a large number of gridiron enthusiasts 
that a severe and almost fatal blow had been dealt to 
the game, and that in future football would lack a 
great deal of its former charm and interest. This 
opinion has been shown to be absurd. In the recent 
games held in New York and elsewhere, where the 
new rules were put in effect for the first time, it was 
seen that football has not been changed very ma- 
terially, and certainly has not suffered through the 
rule restricting centre rushes within the limits of the 
twenty-five-yard line. Last year most of the plays 
made between the present checker-board markings 
were end runs, the mass formations being confined 
chiefly to boundaries nearer the goal posts. Princeton, 
if any, will profit the most by this ruling, for its team has 
been noted for its end runs, made possible by its ex- 
cellent interference and the work of the tackles. All 
the coaches of the various big elevens have maintained 
strict silence regarding the new plays, and have 
watched very closely the formations and tactics of 
their rivals. With the play made possible by the 
quarter-back’s being allowed to run with the ball, or to 
pass it to one of the backs, a great field for ingenuity 
has been opened. This new play has necessitated a 
checker-board marking on the field, for the rule re- 
quires the quarter to run at least five yards to the 
right or left during his spurt forward. The position 
of the referee and linesmen has been made doubly dif- 
ficult in consequence. 

The tandem-play is even more effective than ever, 
and with backs of ability to hit the line some fine 
plays may be seen. The runner, being able to take 
the ball on a direct pass from the centre, has oppor- 
tunity to fool his opponents and get away during the 
confusion. The empty-handed quarter-back will make 
an attempt to take the ball, and in the meantime the 
runner will do his best to skirt the end. The photographs 
of the Columbia-Wesleyan game in this issue of LEs- 
LIE’S WEEKLY, the first taken since the new rules 
were enforced at a college game, will have added in- 
terest from this fact. 

a e 


Reptiles and Water. 


VIENNESE naturalist, who has been investigating 
the sense perceptions of reptiles and amphibians, 
concludes that these creatures have some power of 
finding water not possessed by human beings. The 
sight of the reptile is limited to near objects, while 
their sense of hearing and smell is very keen. 
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ORDER 
THE AUTO- 
MOBILE 
EARLY. 


This is the 
time of year 
when the 


prudent au- 
tomobilist, 
either act- 
ual or pros- 
pective, who 
intends pur- 
chasing a 
new car for 
next year 
and wishes 
to avoid a 
period of waiting in the spring, registers his order 
with the manufacturer or dealer. If his desires are 
so simple that an ordinary car of one of the most pop- 
ular makes will satisfy him he may safely wait two or 
three months longer, but if a large and heavy car is 
wanted, and especially if any variations from regular 
patterns are desired, there is little time to lose, for 
the makers generally are still behind their 
orders and from three to six months’ time is 
necessary to fill any special order. This is 
particularly the case with the leading foreign 
makers, and the local agents of some of the 
p..ncipal French who placed 
heavy orders last summer for the coming sea- 
son, expect to have their entire supply con- 
tracted for long before the arrival of the cars 
next spring. At present it seem 
likely that there will be any considerable 
changes in prices next year, as the natural 
decreasing cost of production in increasing 
quantities is offset by the increasing cost of 
every form of raw material used and by the 
increasing demand, which in most cases is 
fully equal to the supply, and in the case of 
some of the most popular makes is in excess 
of it. This is, in particular, the case with 
the light runabouts, weighing from 600 to 800 
pounds, in which the old rule of “a dollar a 
pound ”’ still holds. In the heavier machines 
this rule does not apply so closely now, and 
cars of 1,200 to 2,000 pounds’ weight of well- 
known makes may be bought for a quarter 
less than that number of dollars. 











M. 8. HARD, END-RUSH,OF THE YALE FOOTBALL 


TEAM Sedawick 


automobiles, 


does not 


NEW CLASSIFICATION OF YACHTS. — The 
committee of Lloyd's Register of Shipping 
have issued their new rules for the building 
and classification of wood, steel, and com- 
posite yachts. Rules for yachts were first is- 
sued by the committee of this society in 1878, 
when the first yacht register was published 
by the society. Since that time the form and 
construction of yachts have undergone many 
changes, and it is necessary that the -rules 
should be so modified and amended as to 
render them more suited for the types of such vessels 
as are now commonly being built. The rules are the 
result of the careful consideration both of the commit- 
tee of Lloyd’s Register and of prominent experts in 
yacht construction. A new scantling basis has been 
adopted for all types of yachts in which the length of 
the ‘‘ bilge diagonal’’ has been introduced in order to 
insure that the finer yachts 
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By H. P. Burchell 


Poughkeepsie, and, for that matter, any demands 
made on the association seem quite unnecessary in view 
of the strenuous voluntary efforts made by the board 
of stewards ‘“‘to please.’’ A year ago Wisconsin 
threatened to withdraw from the regatta unless she 
was given representation, but she stood alone in her 
fight, as Syracuse and Georgetown were new comers 
on the Hudson, and were not prepared to enter any 
controversy. The good showing of these two colleges 
in the recent races has led their alumni to believe that 
their respective institutions should be consulted about 
the arrangements for the races from year to year. 
The board of stewards as now constituted is composed 
of Francis S. Bangs, of Columbia, chairman ; Professor 
William F. Durand, of Cornell, and Thomas Reath, of 
the University of Pennsylvania. The three institutions 
thus represented were the incorporators of the Inter- 
collegiate Rowing Association in 1898, and have kept the 
exclusive control of the Poughkeepsie races since that 
time. Wisconsin has rowed for six years as a guest, while 
Georgetown has been on hand for the past four years 
and Syracuse for the past three. None of these col- 
leges have a voice in the management of the regatta 
or in the arrangements for it, nor do they get any 
share of the observation-train money, which is divided 
annually between the three institutions in control. As 
the universities of North Carolina and California are 
expected to be competing colleges next year the dis- 





T. R. MASON AND A. G. PRIESTLEY, M. P. (WITH BAT), MEMBERS OF THE KENT (ENG 
LAND) CRICKET TEAM WHICH WON A MATCH WITH THE PHILADELPHIA 


TEAM AT THE GERMANTOWN CLUB GROUNDS.— Peirce & Jones 
contented universities believe that the time is especially 
auspicious for a united protest. 
oo 

COUNTRY INNS AND THE AUTOMOBILE.—AS a re- 
sult of the growth of automobile touring the suburban 
inns, which had experienced a period of depression 
following the collapse of the cycling boom, are now 
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enjoying a 
return of 
prosperity 
of a_ very 
substantial 
nature, and 
the wayside 
repair-shops 
are likewise 
flourishing. 
The _ auto- 
mobilists 
not only 
spend 
money more 
freely than 
did the cy- 
clists, but 
their needs are greater, and in the case of repairs the 
work is more complicated than was the case witha 
bicycle, and consequently charges are higher. So impor- 
tant has the patronage of the automobilists become 
that some of the suburban hostelries have provided 
facilities for replenishing gasoline supplies and for 
making repairs, and advertise these advantages in the 
journals devoted to automobiling. In this 
there is a prospect of a return to the condi- 
tions of old stage days, when the principal 
highways were much traveled and good ac- 
commodations could be found at easy inter- 
vals. At present the automobilist is inclined 
to shun the country inn because of the poor 
accommodations and lack of facilities for ob- 
taining supplies or repairs, and to seek towns, 
but with the increase of travel this will be 
changed, and the country tavern will obtain 
its share of patronage. 
a 

MIDGETS ON THE TuRF. —Instrong contrast 
with the steady increase in the weights fixed 
by the scale in force on the Jockey Club tracks 
is the popularity of the light boys of the race- 
track. The demand now is, as it has been 
since racing was begun, for the lightest boys 
who can sit on and hold a horse, and this is 
responsible for the presence in the riding 
field this fall of so many ‘‘ midget’’ jockeys. 
Though skill in the main is wanting, every 
day of racing finds a fair proportion of the 
horses running with apprentices up, while the 
jockeys who were at the height of their fame 
only two or three seasons ago remain on the 
ground, though some of them might readily 
make the weights that are carried in many 
events. The rule of racing which requires 
each association to offer a certain number of 
events in which riders are to be apprentices 
has made opportunity for the ‘‘ midgets,’’ 
but it is not apparent that the number of 
capable light-weight jockeys is greater now 
than in past years. 











P C. SMITH, 220 POUNDS, LIKELY TO BE YALE’S 
CENTRE RUSH.—Sedgwick. 


a 
A COMPARISON OF SPORTING METHODS. 
What would be the effect on sport if our games were 
conducted on the same plan and carried to the same 
scope as on the other side of the sea is hard to conjec- 
ture, but certain it is that the English have a more 
satisfactory method of obtaining results that attract 
and hold the interest than we have. While we draw 
fine lines as to eligibility, conditions, and principles, 





shall have a smaller scant- 
ling than those of fuller 
form. Considerable addi- 
tions and extensions have 
been made both in regard 
to the details of require- 
ments as well as in the 
tables for the various de- 
scriptions of scantlings. 
a 

COLLEGE ROWING 
SQUABBLE PROMISED. —-If 
the threatened demand of 
the Wisconsin, Syracuse, 
and Georgetown universi- 
ties for representation in 
the Intercollegiate Rowing 
Association is made, let us 
hope the association will 
see fit to gracefully allow 
what these institutions ask 
and not afford us another 
athletic “‘serap,’’ particu- 
larly where the occasion 
calls for so little of that 
which is vital. It comes 
with rather poor grace for 
Wisconsin, and 
Georgetown todemand any 
thing of the Intercollegiate 





Syracuse, 








are going ahead with the 
game, fostering the real es- 
sentials and allowing the 
attributes to take care of 


our cousins across the water 
t 
— 


ud | themselves. Take the bil- 

az ° ° e . 
wig liard championship of Eng- 
land, for instance, which, 
besides the title, carries 


with it an annual grant of 
£100 from the Billiard As- 
sociation. It has been sug- 
gested that the same plan 
would induce more play- 
ers to come out for com- 
petition in this country, 
but it is doubtful, and 
meanwhile the real expert 
play is confined to a very 
few. However, the out- 
look for great activity in 
the game of billiards is 
good, and if present in- 
tentions do not miscarry, 
this coming season will be 
one of the most ambitious 
in billiard circles, both 
among professionals and 
amateurs, that this country 
ever knew. A_ world’s 
championship tournament, 








towing Association, which 
conducts the 


gatta on the Hudson at 


annual re- THE PHILADELPHIA COLTS, WHO WERE 





Peirce & Jones. 


DEFEATED BY THE VISITINs KENTISH CRICKETERS IN A MATCH AT GERMANTOWN, PENN. 


in New York, and matches 
and tournament in other 
large cities are suggested. 
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“The Waif’s Christmas Dream” 


** Christmas Eve, and a little child wept, 
As she wandered down the street. 
Oh! but the weather was bleak and wild, 
Freezing her poor little hands and feet. 


*‘ Lights in the windows everywhere 
Home and fire and comfort and play. 
Nothing for her but the bitter cold air- 
Nothing but Death for her Christmas Day.” 


HIS SAD little rhyme, which she had learned in a 
happy childhood, kept singing itself over and over 
in Mrs. Lindsey’s mind as she trudged through the 
slushy, softly falling snow, holding fast to the little 
cold fingers of her five-year-old daughter Marjorie. It 
was Christmas Eve, and the gay shops were thronged 
with the usual late buyers of Christmas presents. 
People hurried by them in the street, laden with 
bundles and laughing merrily as they slipped on the 
wet pavements. Big papas could be seen in most any 
direction, shouldering a hobby-horse or doll’s carriage, 
and few were the overcoat pockets that did not bulge 
with some alluring looking package. 

‘Oh, mamma!’’ cried Marjorie, excitedly, as they 
passed a brilliantly lighted candy shop with its win- 
dows fullof gayvly bedecked baskets and boxes of multi- 
colored bon-bons. It was all she could say—just ‘* Oh, 
mamma !’’—because her little throat was hurting with 
unshed tears. She tugged at her mother’s hand until 
she had dragged her in front of the big window, where, 
riveting her hungry eyes upon a heapof mixed candies, 
so dear to childish hearts, she 
breathed a great sigh and nes- 
tled closer to her mother’s side. 

‘‘Nothing for her but the 
bitter cold air,’’ thought Mrs. 
Lindsey, and she, too, was very 
close to tears. She was think- 
ing of last Christmas, when Ned 
was alive, and they had been so 
cozy in their little house out on 
Locust Street. Ned was so 
young and handsome and hope- 
ful. His salary was not large, 
but it was sufficient to keep 
them comfortably, and he was 
working every spare moment 
upon the invention that was to 
make them rich. He was so 
sure of success, and spent a 
great deal of money to develop 
his plans. Then came the aw- 
ful day in the cold, wet Febru 
ary when he had come home 
complaining of feeling so cold. 
She had done everything she 
could to make him comfortable, 
but he grew worse, until the 
chill passed and left him in a 
raging fever of pneumonia, and 
then it was only four days. 
‘Dear God,’’ she breathed, as 
the vision of the dear dead face 
came between her and all things 
else, as it did so many times 
each day. 

Just then a_ street-car 
stopped at the corner, and a 
tall young man jumped off and 
turned to help a young woman, 
prettiiy dressed in deep black, 
off the slippery step. Mrs. 
Lindsey saw them in time, and catching little Marjorie 
close to her she hurried into the shadow of an adjoin- 
ing doorway. 

““What’s the matter, mamma ?’’ asked Marjorie. 

“Nothing, darling, only Mrs. Melton and her 
brother just got off that car, and I don’t care to see 
them.’”’ 

‘“‘ Josie Melton’s mamma ?”’ 

“Yes, dearest. ’’ 

‘Oh, I see her, mamma; she is going into the 
candy store.’’ 

“Yes, dear.’ 

Marjorie stood still a second ; then, as her mother 
started to move on down the street, she said, thought- 
fully, 

‘“Mamma’’’ 

‘Yes, dearie.’’ 

‘‘ Josie Melton hasn’t got no papa, neither.”’ 

‘“No, Marjorie, she hasn’t.’’ 

‘Well, how can her mamma look so pretty, then, 
and go into the beautiful candy store ?’’ 

‘“ Hush, darling, you hurt mother.’”’ 

‘Well, but mamma, I want to know,’ 
Jorie, with persistent, childish cruelty. 

“‘ Josie’s mother has money, dear, that’s all—and 
we haven’t any.”’ 

‘“ Well, where did they get it, mamma? Can’t we 
get some, too ?’’ 

“Oh, Marjorie, darling !’’ 

Marjorie was silent a moment, then continued. 

‘“ Why, mamma, they used to live right next door to 
us, and their house wasn’t half as pretty as ours.”’ 

‘Yes, dear, I know,’’ said Mrs. Lindsey, hopeless- 
ly. ‘You are too young to understand these things, 
Marjorie. Josie’s papa left them a life insurance, 
but your papa didn’t, sweetheart, and that’s the differ- 
ence. Now, please, Marjorie, let’s talk about some- 
thing else.’’ 


, 


said Mar- 


free of charge, toan 


By Mary Douglas 


The passing throng and the gay scene of Christmas 
Eve had already made Marjorie almost forget, so she 
trudged on sturdily at her mother’s side until they 
turned a corner into a dark, narrow street, where the 
wind cut clean through from the river, and where the 
only lights visible were the dim street lamps glimmer- 
ing through the falling snow. She put her head down 
against the wind and still went bravely on, and, feeling 
with the unerring instinct of childhood that her 
mother’s heart was nearly breaking, she determined 
not to cry, but when she slipped in the snow and fell, 
getting her little thin dress all wet down one side, she 
just couldn’t help it, although she tried so hard. 

** And a little child wept as she wandered down the 
street,’’ thought the mother. 

“*Come, darling,’’ she said, ‘‘ mother will carry her 
tired little girl;’’ and, stooping, she lifted the little be- 
draggled bundle to her shoulder, where the convulsing 
sobbing soon gave place to the gentle breathing of 
weary sleep ; and while her mother struggled on in the 
wind and snow the little soul of Marjorie forgot its 
troubles in happy dreamland. 


And what a dream it was! Was ever such a 
Christmas morning! Was ever such a happy little 
girl! What did she know of cold and hunger and 
fatigue ? She woke up in the coziest little white bed 
in the world, and, peeping over the side to see if Santa 





A big burly figure in policeman’s uniform loomed 
through the dark and stopped in front of her. 

““ Here, here,’’ said a gruff, kindly voice with a thick 
Irish burr. ‘‘ What air ye afther doin’ a-settin’ in the 
shnow. Ye’d better move on.’’ 

Mrs. Lindsey rose wearily with her little burden and 
started to stagger onward. fi 

‘“Shtop a bit, will ye, now,’’ said the policeman. 
““Where air ye afther carryin’ that big gurrel? She 
looks a mite too heavy fer the likes of ye.”’ 

“‘I’m taking her to my old minister’s house. I’m 
sure he will take her in and give her a Christmas, and 
to-morrow I’m going to see if I can’t get her in an 
orphans’ home.’’ 

** An orphans’ home, is it? Well, ye’d better let me 
carry her a mite; I’m goin’ your way.’’ 

He lifted Marjorie gently to his own strong shoulder 
without disturbing her happy dream, and as they went 
on through the snow Mrs. Lindsey told him her simple 
sad story. When she had finished, all he could say 
was : 

; “* Well, what can the blissid Vargin Mary be a-think- 
in of !’’ 

It is needless to say that Marjorie did not wake up 
to a cheerless, cold Christmas, but her mother, momen- 
tarily forgetful of her troubles in the happiness kind 
friends had given to her little daughter, had still to 
face a future full of darkness and difficulty. It isa 
hard world for a woman to fight 
for life in, and how Christmas 
joys intensify a heartache ! 

° a 


Consular Reform. 


‘THE GRATIFYING announce- 

ment is made from Oyster 
Bay that President Roosevelt, 
after consulting with Secretary 
Hay, Assistant Secretary Loom- 
is, and others, has determined 
hereafter to appoint to impor- 
tant places in the consular serv- 
ice men who are already in the 
service, and who have had ex- 
perience and training in minor 
positions rendering them more 
capable of filling places of higher 
grade and greater importance. 
The strange thing about this an- 
nouncement is that a course of 
action so obviously in the inter- 
ests of a sound and really val- 
uable administration of the con- 
sular department was not adopt- 
ed long ago, but it is satisfactory 
to have the assurance that con- 
sular appointments are to be 
made hereafter on the score of 
merit and proved fitness instead 
of the score of party service, as 
most of them have been made 
in the past. If Congress will 
now pass such a reform bill as 








THE WAIF’S CHRISTMAS DREAM. 


Nore.——A copy of this magnificent etching, 24x19 inches in size, on heavy paper, suitable for framing, will be sent on application, 
reader of Lesiin’s WEEKLY who will mention this paper and address Richard A. McCurdy 
President The Mutual Life Insurance Company, New York City.—|{Forrok Lesiir’ 


Claus had come, she came within one of tumbling on 
her head in her delighted surprise. And how she did 
scream ! Mamma came rushing in to see what the 
matter was, and then together they went through the 
bulging, mysterious stockings, almost crying with joy 
at each new and wonderful discovery. There were 
candies of every color and kind, to begin with. Why, 
where had she seen such candies before? Oh, yes, 
mamma, down the long, bright street in the beautiful 
candy shop. Didn’t mamma remember? And now 
Santa Claus had brought them to Marjorie. Besides, 
there were toys. Such toys! Woolly dogs and mon- 
keys, and a whole housekeeping outfit—dishes, pots 
and pans, furniture, everything! How Marjorie did 
shriek with delight! But all at once she turned 
around, and, sitting in a chair in the chimney corner, she 
saw the most marvelous dolly Santa Claus ever had in 
his life. It was big, big, big, with long brown curls 
and great brown eyes. It was dressed in wonderful 
pink and had on real shoes, and, goodness save us, real 
kid gloves ! 
Mamma! Mamma! Mamma! 


Mrs. Lindsey had come to a stone bridge over some 
railroad tracks, and she sank down exhausted in the 
snow on the curbing. Marjorie was sound asleep 
and murmured, ‘‘ Mamma, mamma,’’ as she nestled 
closer to the scant warmth her mother gave her. 
‘Oh, Ned, it isn’t fair! It isn’t fair,’’ said Mrs. 
Lindsey aloud as she looked, with wide-eyed wonder 
and suffering, out across the city, whose myriad lights 
glimmered dimly through the thickly falling snow. 
‘‘Our little Marjorie must have a Christmas. What 
shall I do! I have tried so hard, and now I must 
give her up.”’ 

The tears so long suppressed began to roll unheeded 
down her pale face and drop on the little tawny head 
nestling beneath her chin. 


that which failed at the last ses- 
sion, providing for the extension 
of the civil service to consular 
offices and a general increase in 
WrEKLY. | the pay of consuls, this most im- 
portant branch of the Federal 
government may be raised to the rank where it prop- 
erly belongs, and where it will be of fur more value 
than it is in promoting our foreign-trade interests. 


Notable Souvenir of the Yacht Race. 


MOST beautiful and elaborate souvenir of the in- 
ternational yacht races for the America’s Cup 
has just been completed by the Henry Romeike corpo- 
ration of New York. This souvenir takes the form of 
two sets of albums consisting of four volumes each, 
composed of newspaper clippings and photographs from 
the time of the arrival of Sir Thomas Lipton’s chal- 
lenge in October, 1902, down to the finish, and includ- 
ing the aftermath of the great races. The albums are 
for two enthusiastic Americans, prominent in the world 
of yachting, and one set is valued at five hundred 
dollars. The thousands of clippings, editorials, news 
items, and photographs, many being whole-page pic- 
tures, are from the leading daily, weekly, and monthly 
publications of this country and England. They have 
been most carefully and artistically arranged in 
chronological order, and form a complete history of 
the last great international race. Five hundred sheets 
of imported Bristol board 11 x 14 inches in size were 
used to each set, and the binding is morocco of a navy- 
blue shade. Both the Reliance and the Shamrock III. 
are shown in all positions and from all sides, and also 
from the beginning of the work of building them, from 
the laying of the keel, stage by stage, to the full com- 
pletion of the swift and graceful craft. As the gentle- 
men who ordered these unique souvenirs wanted espe- 
cially the clippings and pictures of LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
and cartoons of Judge incorporated in the collection, 
the excerpts from them were given a very prominent 
place, and constitute some of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the album. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


(NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of L#@sLir’s 
WEEKLY. Nocharge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 
nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 
LESLIE’s WEEKLY at the home office, at regular 


FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


Acrreo M. Lamar 


BANKER 
Member Consolidated Stock Ex« 
MAIN OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING 
60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


215 Weat 125th Street 
BRANCH }) 89 East 424 Street 
OFFICES | 12 Fast 244 Street 
Temple Kar Uidg., 


STOCHS GRAIN COTTON 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Send for our DAILY MARKET LETTER 
ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO STATISTICAL DEP AKTMENT 


W. E. WOODEND & CO. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 
Members New York Consolidated Stock Exchange 
BROAD EXCHANGE BUILDING 

265 BROAD STREET 


Stocks, Bonds, Grain & Cotton 


UPTOWN BRANCHES: 
28 W. 33D STREET, “Opposite Waldort-Astoria 
HOTEL ENDICOTT, ©ist > 
BROOKLYN OFFICE 44 COURT ST. 


Daily Market Letter and Weekly Review 
issued. 


JACOB BERRY @ CO. 


Stocks Bonds Grain Cotton 
{N onsolidated Stock Exchange 
Mem bers Y. Produce Exchange 
Bt ABLISHED 1865 
44-46 Broadway, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
Issue upon request a “GLIMPSE At e VALL STREET 
AND ITS MARKI 


ange 


KMrooklyn 


and Columbus Ave. 


OIL—SMELTER—MINES 


Dividend-Paying Mining, Oil and Smelter Stocks, 
‘Listed and Unlisted, Our Specialty. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 


Bankers and Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
66 BROADWAY & 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK 

Jooklets giving our successful plan for realizing 
the large interest and profits of legitimate mining, oil 
and smelter investments, sub. blanks, tull particu- 
lars, etc., sent free on application. 














FREE! 


Valuable booklets giving complete, reliab y and im 
portant information regarding the mining and oil indus- 
tries, the leading companies, inside prices, dividends, etc. ; 
also details of our plan whereby the any in 
vestment may be made absolutely certain. Do not fail to 
write forthem. A. L. WISNER & CO., 32 Broadway, 
Ne “Ww York. 


“THIS BEATS NEW JERSEY” 
Charters Procured under South Dakota laws tor a 
few dollars. Write for Corporation laws, blanks, by- 
laws, and forms to Puiiy Lawrence, late Ass’t Sec’y 
of State, Huron, S. D., or Room K, 20th Floor, 220 
Broadway, New York. 


A CHOICE INVESTMENT. 


Over 600 people, bankers, doctors, business men, women 
and children seattered all over the United States, now own 
shares and have sheep, cattle, hogs and Angora woats on 
the Montana Co-operative Ranches. ‘This is the fourth suc 
cessful year of this Company. Illustrated paper showing 
the Ranches mailed free. Address Montana Co-opera- 
tive Ranch Co., Great Falls, Mont. 


DIVIDEND CALENDAR. 


Invaluable to Traders. 
Members New York 


Mallett G Consolidated Stock Exchange, 
Wyckoff. ren way STREET 


Success» 


MINING STOCK INVESTMENTS 
HOW TO ATTAIN IT. Address 


CHAS. F. COLLINS, 968 Monadnock Block, ay. 


OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICES. i 


NOTIC E TO TAXPAY 1 
DEPARTMENT OF FINAN 
BUREAU FOR THE COLLEC CTION OF 
TAXES, 
NO. 57 CHAMBERS STREET, 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTA N. 


New York, October 1, 1903, 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEON that the Assess- 
ment Rolls of Real Estate and Personal Property in 
The City of New York tor the year 1903 and the war- 
rants for the collection of taxes have been delivered to 
the undersigned, and that all the taxes on said Assess- 
ment Rolls are due and payable on MONDAY, OCTO- 
BER 5TH, 1903, at the office of the Receiver of Taxes 
in the borough in which the property is located, as fol- 
lows: 

BOROUGH OF MANHITATTAN, No. 
Street, Manhattan, N. Y. 

BOROUG OF THE BRONX, 
Tremont Avenues, The Bronx, N. Y 

BOROUGH OF 'B ROOKLYN, 
Municipal Building, 


success of 








Issued gratis by 


57 Chambers 
* med Third and 


Rooms 2,4, 6 and &, 
Brooklyn, N. . 


BOROUGH OF QUEENS, corner Jackson Avenue 
and Fifth Street, Long Island C ity, N. 
BOROUGHL OF RICHMOND, corner of Bay and 


Sand Streets, Stapleton, Staten Island, 

In case of payment during October the pe rson So pay- 
ing shall be entitled to the benefits mentioned in section 
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WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


(CONSTANT liquidation in the stock 

market tends to bring prices near- 
er toa natural level. Many thought, a 
month, two months, and six months ago, 
that the lowest level had been established, 
but I continued to advise my readers to 
keep outof the market until the liquidation 
was more complete. Usually such a tre- 
mendous shrinkage culminates in a panic. 
The climax has not yet been reached. If 
we should have it, it would be time for 
those with money in hand to go into Wall 
Street and pick up bargains. It is no 
longer a secret that very heavy financial 
interests have been in hot water continu- 
ously during the recent break, and have 
been tided over from time to time when 
emergencies threatened ruin. Tempo- 
rary support was given in the hope that 
the outlook would become brighter and 
that the jeopardized concerns might be 
able to relieve their condition by unload- 
ing some of their securities. The con- 
tinued downward tendency of the market 
has led to the withdrawal of support, and 


this has been responsible in part for the 


continued and heavy liquidation. 

The hope that the money-market strin- 
gency might speedily be relieved has 
found no justification, and the lenders of 


money, under the increasing pressure for | 


funds, have been compelled to throw out 
collateral and to reduce loans of over- 
extended customers. The outlook for 
financial relief for the remainder 
year, certainly until the middle of No- 
vember, is no better. Every one knows 
that as New Year’s approaches the re- 
quirements of the banks are liable to be- 


| come heavier and that credits are very 


| sidering these conditions, 


carefully scrutinized at that time. Con- 
many do not 
look for financial relief until after the 
first of January, perhaps not until to- 
ward February. 

If heavy failures are avoided up to De- 
cember Ist, if business conditions do not 
grow seriously worse, and if the present 


| outlook for the crops is fairly justified, 


the market may take on a more cheer- 
ful tone, in accordance with the spirit of 
the holiday season, early in December, 
but this will be temporary. We cannot 
expect to have much cheaper money un- 
til after the middle of January. Con- 
tinued dullness in business and lower 
prices in the stock market would at that 
time naturally lead capital to seek 
Wall Street, for capital must find em- 
ployment. This would be to the advan- 


| tage, first of all, of gilt-edged stocks and 


| mind my readers that this is no time for | 


bonds ; secondly, of dividend-payers not 
of the highest quality ; and, finally, as 
these two classes of securities rise, the 
tendency must naturally lift the whole 
market. There is an old saying in Wall 
Street that ‘‘when the grass begins to 
lengthen the market begins to strength- 


en,’’ so that an April rise would not be 
unexpected. However, it must be borne 
in mind that next year is a presidential 
year, and therefore a year of great un- 


certainty in the financial and business 
world, and always a year of doubt and 
distrust in Wall Street. 

I speak of these matters largely to re- 


them to lose their heads and to sacrifice 
their possessions. We are approaching a 
period when some industrial stocks, as well 
as some railroad shares and bonds, will be- 
gin to offer bargains. 
great haste, however, to pick them up, 
for recovery, after a panicky break, is 
usually slow and prolonged. Those who 
find themselves loaded with unsalable se- 
curities will do well to be cautious before 
they sell at a sacrifice. Some of these 


| stocks have little or no value, and what- 


ever can be obtained from their sale at 
any time will be a profit. Others, how- 
ever, have real value, and in due season, 
as confidence is restored and business re- 
sumes its normal sway, these will again 
come to the front. So I advise my read- 
ers to keep their heads, no matter how 
panicky conditions in the stock market or 
the industrial world may become, and to 
act with the same caution, prudence, and 
conservatism that I advised during the 
booming times of two years ago. 

““W. T..” Troy : 


a Answer by mail. 
B.,”’ Pittston, 


Penn: Complaint noticed. 


oe ae Baltimore : Thank you for your con- 
fide nee 
‘c.,” Harrisburg, Penn.: Continued for three 


months. 
* Hancock,’ 
things ¢ are now. 
*” Elizabeth, N. J.: 1. Yes, 
but do not hu rry. 


’ Brooklyn: The Northern Pacific, as 


either. 2. 


Yes; 


of the ! 


No one need be in | 
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as the greatest producer of Gol 


a 1,000 H.P. Electric Power Plant and Large Mill. 
for a 


is vouched for by the 


United States 
Government 


1 in Union County, Oregon. 





iny is All Treasury Stock. 
yurpose of securing funds with which to 


If you 
SANGER Book. 


609 Williamson Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 








dividends, 
unle 
cent. 


your 
gentleman in 


Thank you for your kind words. 1. 
advised regarding its condition, 
lieve 
bonds, 4 I wanted to get into the trust securities. 


2. American Ice 


20 1-8 to 42 1-4. 3. Yes. 


Trask & Co., 
& Richmond, 20 Broad Street, are 
Stock Exe hange, 


dar,’ 
dates and dividends, and rates, is issued by Mallet & 


change, 
information concerning the amount of dividends, etc., 
you seek, and a copy will be sent you without charge 
if you will mention LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 2. 


without consulting your own best judgment. 


purchase. 
at 127 and Southern Pacific at 
mated at that price, i 
announced on the Street, 
consequences, with panicky conditions, the values of 
all stocks, 
which 
volved. 
the worse the break, the surer your chance of mak- 
ing a profit. 2. 
Atchison at present that there is danger of a top- 
heavy short interest. 


“Vv.” Asheville, N. C.: Continued for six months. 
Re me 3 by wire are se nt collect. 
Newellton, La.: I see 

and B. & O. should not both continue 
even in hard times. They could do so 
were decreased by over 25 per 


no reason why U. P. 
to pay their 


s their earnings 
Mass.: I thank you for 


is impossible to reach the 
to the Pittsburg matter. 


‘S.S.S.,”" Fitchburg, 
cordial letter. It 
reference 
He = in Seotland. 
B.,”’ Pittsburg: Preferred for three months. 
As at present 
yes. 2. Ido not be- 
in Steel preferred. I would rather buy the 
*M. C.,” St. 


Americ an Ice 


Joseph, Mo. : The par value of | 
preferred and common is both $100. 
common last year ranged in price 
this year from 5 to113-4. The 
32 to 67; this year from 


from 9 1-2 to 31 7-8; 
preferred last year from 


* Prospect,”’ Brooklyn: Preferred for six months. 
1. I see no reason why we should consider the 
liquidation over until it has run its usual course. 


There will be no tremendous and well-sustained 
rise in the market until there has been a bad 
break. That will be the time to buy. 2. On such 


breaks all of the cheap speculative stocks, like M. 
K. and T., Erie, O. and W., and Rock Island, can be 


ad vi antage ously bought. 


‘M.,”” Pensacola, Fla.: 1. I am told by those who 


ought to know that the prospects and condition of 


the company have been remarkably improved this 
year, and that insiders have been taking advantage 
of their knowledge of the situation to depress the 
stock for the purpose of purchasing it. 2. Spencer 
William and Pine Streets, and Rhoades 
members of the 
doing a large business. 

‘Investor,’ Albany, N. Y.: 1. A“ dividend calen- 
” containing ac hronologic al list of approximate 


members of the Consolidated Stock Ex- 
New York. It contains the 


Wyckoff, 
10 Wall Street, 


It is not 
wise to follow any one’s advice implicitly and blindly, 


*Watkins;’’ Mass.: 1. It is impossible always to 
tell just when particular stocks in the market are a 
St. Paul, for instance, would look cheap 
40, and also Amalga- 
but if a large failure should be 
followed by a train of evil 


including those you mention, and to 
I have referred, would immediately be in- 
The safest way is to buy on bad breaks- 


So many are in favor of shorting 


While the stock may not be 


| Western 4s around 71, 





worth what it is selling for—as it must still pass 
through an experience with hard times—it must be 
borne in mind that sl.illful speculative manipulators 


are interested in it, and that they have access to the 
books and can tell when a short interest can be 
aoa up. 

3»”’ Newark, N. The decline in American 


Can ‘ioe d the ac ¥ as +" a stockholder seeking an 
injunction to restrain the payment of the 21-2 per 
cent. dividend recently declared on the preferred. 
The bill alleges that the comyany’s assets are not 
worth more tian $10,000,000, though it is capitalized 
at $82,500,000 ; that it is operating only 30 of its 123 
plants, and that the payment of dividends would 
impair the capital. The application was denied. 
2. Inside friction in Tenn. Coal and Iron is reported 
and also a severe policy of retrenchment. It hardly 
looks wise to sacrifice your stock while such state- 
ments are being made. The purpose may be to in- 
duc -e a decline. 

B.,’”’ Canon City, Col.: Preferred for one year. 
.. Books that will give you a better knowledge of 
Wall Street corporations than almost any others in- 
clude ** Moody’s Manual of Corporations,’’ 35 Nassau 
Street, New York ; the ‘ Manual of Statistics Stock 
Exchange Hand Book,’ ’ published at 220 Broadway, 
New York, and “T he Work of Wall Street,”’ pub- 
lished at 35 Nassau Street. 2. If Steel preferred is 
good for continuous dividends at the present rate 
and is a first-class 11 per cent. investment, it would 
not sell at prevailing figures. Failure to pay divi- 
dends would not necessarily lead to the conclusion 
that dividends in arrears and cumulative would ulti- 
mately be paid in full. The load is too heavy, and 
Mr. Morgan is too fond of reorganizations to con- 
template such a condition. 3. If the market should 
go down, everything would go with it, and what you 
made on short sales of one stock you would lose on 
the decline in the other. The Commercial and 
F inanc ial Chronicle, Ne + York. 

*S.,”” Concord, N. H.: 1. Kansas City, Fort Scott 
and M. preferre od would a cheap around 66 if the 
4 per cent. dividend guaranteed by the St. Louis and 
San Francisco were regarded as perfectly safe and 
secure. The absorption of the St. Louis and San 
Francisco§Jby the vastly over-extended Rock Island, 
has somewhat complicated the situation, but around 
60 K. C., F. S. and M. is certainly an attractive 
speculation. I regard the Toledo St. Louis and 
under existing conditions, 
as safer. 2. American Woolen preferred sold as 
high as 80 last year and, on its earnings, if they can 
be continued at the present rate in dull times, is not 
dear. The dividend has been guaranteed on K. C., 
F. S. and M. only for a short time. 4. It will be well 
to keep your money in a savings bank for the present 
and if, a little later on, a new low level is reached, 
either through gradual liquidation or a sudden break, 
you will be safe in pure hasing any of the best divi- 
dend-paying securities, such as Manhattan Elevated, 
Northwest, St. Paul, Delaware and Hudson, or bonds 
of these roads. 


Continued on following page. 
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DEAFNESS 
CURED 


Louisville Man Originates a Simple 
Little Device That Instantly 
Restores the Hearing—Fits 
Perfectly, Comfortably 
and Does Not Show 


190-PAGE BOOK FREE TELLS 
ALL ABOUT IT 





since the discovery of a Louisville man it is no longer 
necessary tor any deat person tocarry a trumpet, a tube, 
or any such old-fashioned device, for it is now possible 
for any one to hear perlectly by a simple invention that 


fits in he ear and can not be detected. ‘The honor be 
longs Mr. George H. Wilson, of Louisville, who was 
himse It deat, and now hears as well as any one. Hecalls 
it Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drum, is built on the 
strictest scientific principles, containing no metal of any 
kind, and is entirely new in every respect. It is effect 
ive even when the natural ear drums are partially or 
entirely destroyed, perforated, scarred, relaxed, or 
thickened, It fits any ear from childhood to old age, 
and, aside from the fact that it does not show, it never 
causes the hearer irritation, and can be used with com 


tort day or night. 
It will cure deafness in any person no matter how 


wquired, whether trom catarrh, scarlet fever, typhoid 
or brain fever, measles, whooping cough, gathering in 
the ear, shocks from artillery, or through accidents, It 


not only cures but stays the progress of deatness and all 


roaring and buzzing nolses. 

Let ever y person who needs this at once send to the 
company tor its 1g>-page book, which you can have 
free. |i describes and illustrates Wilson’s Common 
Sense Kar Drums and contains many bona-fide letters 


from numerou the United 
Mexico, England, 


New Zealand, 


States, Canada, 
Ireland, Wales, Australia, 
lPasmania, India. ‘These letters are from 
people ery station in lile—clergymen, physicians, 
lawyers, merchants, society ladies, et« and tell the 
truth about the benefits to be derived from the use of 
this wondertul little device ; you will find among: them 
the names of people in your own town or state, and 
you are at liberty to write to any of them you wish and 
secure their opinion merits of the only scien 
uh drum the hearing to its normal 
condition, 

Write to-day and it will not be long before you are 
again hearing. Address tor the free book and convin 
ing evidence, Wilson Ear Drum Co., 1213 ‘Todd Building, 
Louisville, Ky., U.S 
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users In 
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ONE DROP WORKS WONDERS 
The perfect seasoning for®sOUPs, SALADS, OYSTERS, 
CLAMS, FISH, SALCES, GRAVES, ete. 
Indispensable for the table and in the kitehen. 
sures good digestion. Imiparts a delicious favor. 
Ask for Metthenny’s Tabasco Sauce at your dealers. 
McILHENNY'S TABASCO, New theria, La. 
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Send that amount in 
a letter and receive any 
one of the articles of 
jewelry here pictured, 
Phey areall heavy gold 
filled, warranted to 
wear for 15 years and 
set with brilliant 


BARRIOS 
Diamonds 


The nearest approach 
to genuine di; imonds 





ever discovered, They 
have all the fire, life 
color and flashing bril: 
lianey of il gems 
and will stand acid, 
beet, alkali ore. They 
may be washed and 
cleaned like ordinary 


diamonds and so near- 
y do they resemble 
them that pawnbrokers 
lave been deceived, 

Every stone warrant- 
ed to retain its bril- 
lianey forever. 

Orders filled imme- 
diately upon receipt. 
Send for complete 
Catalogue. 
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| Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from preceding page. 


T.,” Middletown, Conn.: Preferred for one 
year. 
“S.,”" Greenville, Miss.: I agree with your con- 
clusions. 
“Fair Play”: I never “swit-n” until there is 
reason to, ,ae cording to my best } idgment. 


‘E. R.,” Chicago: I agree with your conclusion. 
Intrinsically it should be worth the present prices 

‘Investor,” New York: Preferred for one year. 
Indicate in each letter your pseudonym and your re- 
quests will be respected. 

** Hamilton Club,” Chicago: I regard the Rock 
Island new collateral trust fives rather as a specula- 
tion than an investment. 

*G.,”” Middletown, Conn.: Preferred for three 
months. The paper you caller to has no weight or 
influence, and the mining proposition is of little or 
no value. 

“Ww. L.,’’ St. Louis: Continued for six months. 
The information was imparted by one of the com- 
mittee investigating the company’s affairs, and | 
regard it as reliable. 

“Rollo,” Montana: 1. Complaint noted. 2. The de- 
crease in bank clearings points to dec tt earn- 
ings of railroads. The bear side of the market will 
mz ake 4 most money during the ensuing year. 

“G. H. F.,” Merrill, Wis.: Preferred for three 
in. t “I would not advise ‘any one to jeopardize 
his small savings in such a market. You have too 
little to risk. I only know what they state in their 
public announcements. 

H.,”’ Towanda, Penn.: Preferred for one year. 
Until money-market conditions improve, liquidation 
must continue, though whenever a large short inter- 
est accumulates an opportunity for a rise presents 
itself. A fluctuating and liquidating market may 
therefore be expected. 


,”’ Houston, Tex.: Preferred for three months. 


1. Mexican ( ‘entral was boomed last year to undue | 


proportions, and has suffered severely in the recent 
liquidation. It has never been a favorite of mine, 
but is more attractive from the speculative stand- 
point at present. 2. Wait. 

V.. ’ Albany: Iam told that the affairs of the 
New York and Pennsylvania Telephone and Tele- 
orvanh Company are in better condition than they 
were a year ago, and that a small surplus over in- 
terest, charges is being earned, but with no pres- 
ent prospects of dividends. 

‘S.,” Toledo: 1. It looks cheap, but fear of im- 
pending trouble overhangs the whole market. Ad- 
vise caution until situation clarifies. 2. Chesapeake 
and Ohio must suffer from the diminished demand 
for soft coal because of the break in the iron and 
steel business. 3. I appre iate what you say. 

“E. P.,” Albany: The decline in People’s Gas 
seems to be perfec tly Bt under existing condi- 
tions. If the earnings are correctly repor ted they 
are satisfactory. 2. At present prices Continental 
Tobacco has attractions. Itis suffering in sympathy 
with all the other industrials, and I would not be in 
a hurry to invest. 

Rix,’’ Oakland, 
L. and N., 


Cal.: You paid too much for 
of course, but if you can afford to follow 
it down, ‘and especially to average up on a bad 
break if it occurs, you ought ultimately to get out 
even. If not, * stand pat,”’ and hold your shares for 
investment until the market steadies, and then you 
can a “ape with perhaps less loss, 

* Rome, N. Y.: 1. I would wait until the liqui- 
dation has been completed and buy only first-class 
investment bonds or shares. I have pointed these 
out in this column a number of times recently. 2. I 
do not advise the purchase of the Steel shares. 3. 
The bonds are much safer The C.and N., Manhat- 
tan, and the Chesapeake and Ohio, all are good. 

W New Orleans: I thank you for the honest, 
straightforward presentation of your view that 
there is no cotton corner, but that the high prices of 
summer were the natural sequence of a short croup. 
However, I must disagree with your conelusion, and 
think that in the end conditions will justify my 
statement. None of us is infallible, however, and I 
hope you are correct. 

Y.,”” Fargo, N. D.: 1. The New York Dock Com- 
pany, during the past five al year, showed a sur plus 
of $400,000 over interest charges, and an increase in 
net earnings of $51,000. A dividend of one per cent. 
on the preferred stock has been declared. I do not 
regard the statement as particularly encouraging. 
2. U. S. Reduction Company, for the fiscal year, 
showed a surplus of only $184,000, after the payment 


of interest and dividend charges. This is not very 
large. 

“S. W.,”’ Vermont: 1. Southern Pacific, on its 
earnings, has merit. Just when to buy it no living 


man can tell you. If you are able to buy it as it 
goes down and protect your holdings, not buying on 
“a margin, you might be “gin now and continue it 
on other breaks. 2. There is no prospect of divi- 
dends on American Locomotive common, and the 
retrenchment of all the railroads, in my judgment, 
ring lead to a reduction rather than to an increase of 

8 future earnings. 

Y.,’”’ Tompkins County, N. Y.: The fact 

that the last annual report of American re an Was 80 
favorable and that the promise to put it ona divi 
dend basis was made and kept, led many to believe 
that the water was out of,it. At present prices it 
certainly looks as if it was s reasonable, but all indus- 
trials are in,disfavor. The latter is cheaper and 
seems to be * readily a Pe at prevailing prices. 
There has been too much speculation in the man- 
agement of American Can, and that is one of the 

troubles with it now. 

*Express,”’ Washington : United States Express 
pays 2 per cent. semi-annually. The last dividend 
was paid May 15th. I see no reason why it should 
sell at 140 again during the coming year. It is said 
that the company is earning 6 per cent. If the divi- 
dends were increased to that extent, or if a favor- 
able combination with other express companies were 
made, the shares might be advanced. There was 
talk of some such favorable conditions a year ago, 

but nothing has been heard of them lately. The 
stock is well regarded from the investment stand- 
point, as the capital is smalland the business — 
B.,”’ Albany, N. Y.: Preferred for three months 
3 would keep out of the market until conditions are 
more settled. If a panicky break occurs, almost 
anything will bring you a good return, but 
safest to buy will be the dividend payers. 2. 
K.C., Ft. S. and M. refunding fours do 
dear at prevailing prices. 3. If your advice is relia- 
| ble, I wouldact accordingly. 4. At present a savings 
| bank is the best place. 5. Can recommend none. 
| 
| 


not 


Conditions are constantly changing, and one must 
watch the market from day today. 6. Government 
bonds, municipal bonds, and bonds of certain rail- 
roads whose stocks have paid dividends for a period 
of years. 
| “ Mercantile,” Bangor, ‘“e.: It is said that the 
underwriting syndicates’ dian nt in Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Co. approximates $50,000,- 
000, and it dare not offer its holdings for sale because 
there is no market for the stock or the bonds. This 
is a signal illustration of the manner in which large 
amounts of money are tied up in indigestible securi- 
ties, and shows one of the reasons for the money 
| stringency. 2. The terrific decline in the Steel-trust 
shares, the largest corporation in the world, em- 
phasizes the fear I expressed when this corporation 
was organized that terrible consequences might 
attend its downfall. It would be another South Sea 
“yan. experie nce. 
’ Norfolk: 1. The statement that the Rock 
Island has finally declined to take over the Seaboard 
indicates that the era of profitable combinations is 
ended and also that the Rock Island has all the bur- 
dens it chooses to carry. 2. Am not surprised that 
large holders of Mexican Central incomes have 
organized to secure better terms than were offered 
under the recent plan. This committee is conferring 
with the banking house of Ladenberg, Thalmann & 
Co., of New York. 3. Inactive stocks like Pere 
Marquette, when offered for sale during the liquida- 
tion, found no purchasers until bidders named 


| 
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MIDLAND COAL & COKE 
COMPANY, 


Organized under the Laws of the State of West Virginia. 





safest 


One of the most promising—one of the 
best located—conservatively capital- 
ized coal companies ever organized. 

The opportunity for profit for early 
investors is particularly attractive. 





Investment Agents, 





For complete particulars address 


Mitchell, Schiller & Barnes, 


52 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








absurdly low prices and compelled some sort of a 
sacrifice offer to be made. This shows the fictitious 
chaiacter of the market for some shares which have 
been under the special protection of ambitious pools. 

“ Banker,”’ Beloit, Wis.: 1. The U.S. Steel five 
per cent. bonds are not favorably regarded by 
bankers and investors because they are a second 
mortgage which cannot be foreclosed until two years 
after interest has been defaulted. Furthermore, 
Mr. Carnegie’s prior bonds cover not only the prop- 
erties held by the trust when these bonds were 
issued, but any properties subsequently acquired. 
2. The New York banks have for months been 


preparing for trouble. The financial situation in 
some other cities has been regarded as more 
critical than here. Boston has had a semi-panic ; 


so have Pittsburg, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
Money has been tight in St. Louis and Chicago and 
also in New Orleans. If trouble comes in New York, 
many believe it will be caused by preliminary 
troubles ; in some other large financial centre. 
’’ New York: The strongest financiers on 
Wall Street publicly identified themselves with the 
U.S. Realty Construction Company and undertook 
to finance it. They did not hesitate to speak in the 
highest terms of the property, and one of the best 
known of these,in my presence, spoke of the pre- 
ferred as an excellent investment, and of the common 
as a good speculation. This was about the time 
when both were selling at their highest prices. It 
is my belief that but for the paralysis of the build- 
ing trades by the tremendous strikes, the Realty 
stocks would have enjoyed a material advance. They 
are at present in extremely bad odor, because of the 
passage of the dividend on the preferred, but I 
certainly would not sacrifice the sharestin such a time 
of depression. Ultimately they must have consider- 
able value. 
‘K.,”’ Keene, N. H.: LESLIE'S WEEKLY has no con- 
nection with Les slie’s ‘Monthly Magazine They have 
different owners. ou are preferred for three 
months. 1. Last year the Del. and Hudson showed 
surplus earnings over all charges, ~ ‘luding sinking 
fund, of nearly 00,000, or over 7 per cent.on the 
capital. This was in spite of tremendous losses 
occasioned by the coal strike. This year the earn- 
ings thus far are on a much better basis. I would 
not sacrifice the shares, as the stock is very well 
regarded from the inve siment standpoint, although 
liquidation may carry it down further with the rest 
of the market. | doubt if dividends will be increased. 
All conservatively managed railroads are trying to 
accumvlate a surplus rather than to increase divi- 
dends. 2. The report of the North American Com- 
pany for the fiscal year ended June Ist last, showed 
that the good-will carried at $2,600,000, Feb. 1st, 1901, 
on the balance sheet, had been entirely extinguished, 
and that after the payment of divide ndsa surplus of 
$200,000 was shown from the year’s earnings. The 
statement was not as definite and complete as 
might have been desired, and it revealed that some 
subscriptions, alleged to be small, have been made to 
unprofitable underwriting syndicates. 
Continued on following page. 
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South Africa Needs Drygoods. 


ROM A publication issued by the Aus- 
trian Commercial Museum we ex- 
tract a number of hints and suggestions 
in regard to trade openings in South 
Africa, where Germany and Austria are 
making a special ‘‘push’’ for business. 
It appears that cotton prints find an ex- 
tensive market in South Africa, being 
used especially by the Boer population 
for women’s and children’s wear. A 
strong article, indigo dyed, with small 
patterns, and colors which do not fade in 
rashing, is ingreatest demanu. Another 
article in good demand in South Africa 








which is in part supplied by Holland and | 


Germany, is “‘ flannelette.’’ 
and most important imports of the South 
African textile trade are cotton blankets. 
Seven years ago they came exclusively 
from England, while to-day Belgium 
furnishes the largest part. Cheap ready- 
made clothing finds a sale. The native 
who comes into the city or settles in the 
suburbs is forced by law to wear Euro- 
pean dress. Oftentimes the native re- 
mains in the cities for a short time only, 
returning after a few weeks to his 
“‘kraal.’’ In this case he buys the 
cheapest kind of clothing ; if, however, 
he intends to remain longer and receives 
fair wages he buys a better quality. 
Woven goods and underwear, on account 
of the climate— which is very changeable 
are articles of necessity. 


The largest | 








Help Yourself 


with the Only Natural 
Porous Food Made from Wheat. 





T 1Sa remarkable fact that no other food takes the 

place of Shredded Wheat. ‘This is true because 

in it the complete requirements of the body are 

found—the identical food counterparts ot the human 
organism—its perJect Jjood afinity. 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 


20) Different Ways. 
Cook Book artistically illustrated in colors, The 
Vital Question,” sent FREE upon request. 
Address The Natural Food Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Can be Prepared In Over 2 














LOOK FOR THE NAME 


CARL H.SCHULTZ 


—_ 


THE NAME CARL H. SCHULTZ ON 
ALL MINERAL WATERSISA GUARANTEE 
5) OF ABSOLUTE PURITY 

i 


ARTIFICIAL 
VICHY 
SELTERS 
CARBONIC 
and CLUB SODA 
The Standard for 
40 Years 
430-444 Ist Av.,N.Y, 
Tel. 3420 Madison 


Cc 








Heroic Economy. 


““Yes,’’ said the dentist, ‘‘to insure 
painless extraction you’ll have to take 
gas, and that’s fifty cents: extra.’ 

**Oh!’’ said the farmer, ‘‘I guess the old 
way’ll be the best-—never mind no gas.”’ 

“* You’re a brave man.’ 

** Oh, it ain’t me that’s got the tooth 

it’s my wife.”’ 
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BALTIMORE RYE It is particularly 
w BOTTLED BY recommended to 
M4 LANAHAN & SON. women because i 
BALTIMORE. of its age and 
excellence. 1" 
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Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, Ring- 
worm, Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne, or 
other skin troubles, can be promptly 
cured by 


Hydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
physicians. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet most powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
sites which cause these diseases. 
fake no substitute and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Drugyists’ or by mail, from 


Chel Cheeta 


Dept. K, 60 Prince Street, New York. 
, sp (Booklet on the rational treat- 
FREE rT nt of discases sen! free. 























Dante was conducting his trip through 
Inferno. 

**And this,’’ he 
Stygian lake, the worst of 
ments !’’ 

‘*But,’’ asked Virgil, ‘‘where are the 
people whose cooks have left ?’’ 

Perceiving that he was stumped, the 
poet began to grind out another canto. 


exclaimed, ‘‘is the 
all the tor- 


ASTHMA sissies eal mere i 
HOW TO 
CONVERSE 


THE ART OF 
TALKING WELL 


TAUGHT AT YOUR HOME 


SALESMEN, AGENTS, MAN- 
AGERS, SOCIAL ASPIRANTS, 
NEED OUR COURSE OF STUDY 

By our method we have tanght hundreds of students 
How to succeed in business 


How to obtain and hold a better position 
How and when and where to talk—for profit 


WRITE TO US FOR CIRCULARS 


They contain Testimonials we have received from 
exreat numbers of well pleased people, who will tell 


“IN: SOCIETY 


We have taught them to fill the awkward pauses 
We have made them interesting dinner ¢ oOlMpAnions 
We have taught them how to entertain 
We — raised their conversation above the gossip 
ine 
Grace of Movement and Charm of Manner 
Go Hand in Hand With Good Conversation 
Our course of study includes lesson papers and 
exercising charts whieh tr: tino one to aequire an 
active brain, a bright eye, elastic muscle 8, 8ymmetry 
of fizure, clear collplexton, proper carriage, ease of 


nanner, 
Write at once for Information and Blanks 


A. P. GARDINER, President 
20TH CENTURY INSTRUCTION CO. 























Box 19. Central Bank Bidg., New York 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from preceding page. 

G.,”’ Bridgeport, Conn.: If all that I hear from 
those who seem to be entirely familiar with the situ- 
ation is true, the change would be advisable, 

*K. T.,” Boston: The advantages of my pre- 
ferred list ought to be sufficiently explained by the 
this department. If not, write me 


again. 

‘A. L. B.,””, New Hampshire: I can only say 
about the copper stocks that they are not in favor. 
Trinity may have merit, but no one excepting in- 
side ‘rs can prove it. 

‘H.S.,” Brooklyn: I think you would find the 
exchange of your Republic Steel common for Amer- 
ican Ice, either common or preferred, advantageous 
in the end, if you can be patient 

’ Kinston, N. C.: lonly know regarding the 
company what it prints in its prospectus. Its pres- 
ident is a man of prominence in Chicago. It would 
be easy to write to him and ask him for details, 

*K.,”’ Lynn, Mass.: Preferred for three months. 
1. I can obtain no information in reference to the 
bonds to which you allude. No quotations of it are 
available on Wall Street. 2. [know nothing regard- 
ing the proposition, excepting what was printed, 
and have no means of obtaining inside information. 

Investor,’’ New York: I would not sacrifice any 
of my stocks in a period of depression and liquida- 
tion While they may go lower~some of them 
probably will—many of them ought to sell on a 
better basis, even if you only wait for a spasmodic 
rixe. Thisis certainly no time to part with invest- 
me nt securities. 

‘E.,"’ Mobile, Ala.: 1. If | could get a profit in T. 
C. 1. of any kind I would take it. I would not wait for 
ten points; three or four would do me. I see noth- 
ing in the outlook for the iron ‘trade at present to 
justify a belief in much higher prices for iron and 
steel stocks for the near future. 2. You are pre- 
fe ae for one year. 

’ Butler, Penn.: 1. The closing of the plate 
mill! of the Steel Trust at New Kensington, Penn., 
is said to be due to a desire to make repairs. It is 
generally understood that slackening business is the 
real cause. 2. Many other observant men agree 
with you that the Pennsylvania shares are selling 
pretty high, even at present. 

*H. A. W.,”" Chie ago : Chicago Great Western 
has merit because of its strategic position, which 
wives it great power as a competitor to existing lines. 
If | bought anything I would buy the preferred. The 
statements regarding this property made by the pa- 
pers are often inspired by those who desire to sustain 
the hares. Do not be in a hurry to purchase. 

..’ Pottstown, Penn.: 1. Among the cheapest 
of the industrials ce ng speculative opportunities 
whenever the market takes on a strong tone, you 
might well include U. 8S. Leather common, Corn 
Products common, and American Ice, common and 
preferred. The speculative movement in the last 
seems about to begin. 2. Not for investment. 3. Do 
not hg der it. 

ie ’ Austin, Tex.: 1. Seaboard showed a small 
decrease in net earnings last year. It is said that it 
was in such bad shape that the Rock Island was 
offered its control for less than $250,000. 2. The 
passage of the dividend on U. 8S. Realty pre- 
ferred accounted for the drop in the stock. I would 
rather have American Ice preferred than Realty 
pre ferred, ? ven though the latter sells much higher. 
. A. F.,”” Pittsfield : 1. I am inclined to believe 
that you ein buy General Electric cheaper three 
months from now than at present. You certainly 
will if the business outlook does not show an im- 
proving rather thana declining tendency. 2. Smelt 
ing preferred has merit, but the stock has not suf- 
fered correspondingly with other industrials during 
the recent liquidation. Many believe that its turn 
mus st come, 

*M.,”” Dayton, O.: Among the active railroad 
stocks which many. believe to be purchases on 
breaks, | might mention Rock Island common, M. 
K.andT. preferred, Texas and Pacific, Wis. Central 
preferred, Kas. City Southern preferred, Toledo 
St. Louis and Western preferred, and, among the in- 
dustrials, Amalgamated Copper, Amer. Ice pre- 
ferred, Corn Products, and Leather. I do not advise 
you to buy anything until the market has a more 
settled appearance. 

“Strike,”’ Pittsburg, Penn.: The news from Chi- 
cago that a hundred thousand railroad employés in 


| the middle West are getting ready to demand more 


pay need not surprise any one. The strike fever is 
not over. Whatare the railroads to do shortly when 
their earnings are likely to show a decrease? Al- 
ready there is talk of ademand for a reduction of 
wages in some industrial lines. Does this mean 
more stri ? The business outlook for the presi- 
de ential year is not reassuring. 

*Money,”’ Chattanooga, Tenn.: 1. The best evidence 
of the tightne: ss of money abroad as well as at home 
is found in the fact that ‘British consols have fallen 
to the lowest point in thirty years. Both British and 





| German money-lenders are refusing to extend loans 


to American creditors. The Steel Trust and Ship- 
ping Trust fiascos have seriously damaged American 
credit abroad, and it will be a long time before we 
recover our equilibrium. The surplus of Ontario 
and Western for the last fiscal year was equivalent 
to less than one per cent. on the common. 

* Householder,’’ Dover, N. H.: 1. [would not be in 
a particular hurry to buy my anthracite coal supply 
for the fall and winter. The diminished demand for 
anthracite is ¢ ausing some of the independent opera- 
tors to cut prices. The coal trust is very strong, 
but it does not control the entire output. 2. Dis- 
tillers’ Securities, or the so-called whiskey trust, 
reports a net profit during the last fiscal year of 
nearly $2,800,000, or about $450,000 more than the net 
profits of the preceding year. After payment of in- 
terest on the bonds, about 7 per cent. was earned on 
the preferred. 

C.,”” Washington, D. C.: If the statements 
of the earnings of ‘American i this year, semi- 
officially made, are correct, and I believe them to 
xe so, there is absolutely no possibility of a re- 
ceivership. The preferred has the greater merit 
because about 9 per cent. of cumulative dividends is 
in arrears, which must be paid before anything can 
be paid onthe common. 3. It has been noticed by 
many brokers that any demand for Ice shares im- 
mediately puts them up, and this leads to the con- 
clusion that some one is perfectly willing to depress 
them in order to gather up odd lots as they come in. 

ii ”’ Detroit: 1. It looks as if the Steel-trust ex- 
ploiters were getting ready to let the stockholders 





down gently. Statements are beginning to be made | 


regarding diminished earnings of the trust, and 
we are told that orders on hand show the volume of 
business on the books is 600,000 tons less than a year 
ago. Are they preparing the public for a reduction 
in, or cessation of, the dividends on the common? 
Mr. Morgan refuses to answer questions regarding 
future dividends on Steel common. The price of 
iron continues to drop with unabated regularity. 

The Lehigh Valley’s net earnings last year in- 
creased by nearly $2,000,000. Its subsidiary coal 
properties showed a net income of nearly a million, 
against a deficit last year of a million. 

A.,” Albany, N. Y.: 1. American Smelting 
earned less than 4 per cent. on the common last 
year, but the surplus was nearly $2,000,000, as 
against a nominal surplus in 1902. 2. It must be 
borne in mind that the Canadian Pacifie’s land sales 
last year brought in nearly $10,000,000. Every acre 
sold leaves an acre less to sell. 3. It is curious to 


observe that though we have been constantly told | 


all through the summer that railroads were extraor- 
dinarily busy, a recent press dispatch reported that 
10,000 workmen in the shops at Altoona had been 
working short time during the summer because of 
the lack of freight business and the hot-weather re- 
trenchment policy of the Pennsylvania road. It isa 
good sign, however, that these workers have now 
gone back to the shops. 
“L..” Elgin, Ill.: 1. The Northwestern makes an 
exceedingly good report. This property has been 
| run inthe interests of stockholders, and has had a 


less speculative management than most of the great 
railroads. It was fortunate that it did not fall into 
the greedy maw of the Moore and Gates crowd when 
the latter undertook to wrest control from the Van- 
derbilts. The Moores probably intended to do with 
it what they did with the Rock Island. The stock- 
holders of the latter will some day wake up and de- 
mand their rights. 2. It is true that the Wabash 
showed less than one per cent. of surplus applicable 
to dividends on the Debenture B’s, nevertheless, I 
am satisfied that the latter are being closely held by 
Gould interests, and that 4 per cent. could be paid on 
ther m if the management felt willing to do so. 

*F.,” Portland, Me.: 1. Colorado Fuel showed an 
increase in net earnings last year of a quarter of a 
million dollars. The passage of the dividend on the 
preferred was justified by the large floating debt. 
The property is valuable, and it looks as if inside 
interests were not averse to picking it up at lower 
prices. 2. Sloss-Sheffield, during its last quarter, 
showed an increased profit of about $17,000. 3. I 
have frequently stated that the corn crop would not 
be out of danger until the middle of September at 
least, and probably, in view of the lateness of the 
season, until well toward October. = later the 
crop the greater the danger of frost. The reason 
that mortgages are not in de ae t in New York 
City, even the gilt-edged ones, is because money is 
searce and lenders do not wish to tie themselves up 
for an extended length of time. 

“Corn,”’ Indianapolis, Ind.: 1. I see no reason to 
believe that we shall have a corn famine this year. 
Reports of damage by frost in the press dispatches 
bear the ear-marks of a speculative purpose behind 
them. I look for a fairly good corn crop, and do not 
think that a moderate shortage would be a factor of 
primary importance in considering railway earnings 
for next year. Two years ago, when the crop was 
abnormally short, railway earnings were almost at 
their best. 2. Standard Rope and Twine reports a 
deficit for the year of $141,000, and indicates that a 
reorganization will be necessary. I hope that stock- 
holders will refuse to send their proxies to the offi- 
cers, and unite to demand an explanation of the 


business methods of the concern, and especially of | 


the scheme by which some insiders have been reap- 
ing an advantage from the company’s contract with 
a selling concern. If the stockholder has no one to 


whom he can send his proxy he had better keep it | 


himse If and go unrepresented. 

“C.,” Jacksonville, Fla.: 1. I do not understand 
the logic or the necessity for the establishmentof an 
inside company by the Steel Trust to take charge of 
its export business, unless there is behind it a 
scheme for another rake-off for an inside syndicate. 
It is said that the new company will be called “The 
United States Steel Products Export Company,” 
that it will have a nominal capital, and will devote 
its energies to the advancement of the export trade 
of the trust. Not long ago we were told that the 
Trust was so busy that it could not bother to culti- 
vate its export trade. Evidently the rush is over. 
2. Ido not see how it is possible for the Steel Trust 
to maintain present prices of its commodities. ‘The 
Iron Age reports that Canadian billets are being 
delivered in New England ata lower figure than that 
made by the trust, and that some of the independent 
billet makers not in the pool are also cutting under 
the schedule. Everything points to diminished earn- 
ings for the Steel Trust, and with its enormous out- 
put even a slight cut in profits will mean a large 
aggregate decrease in earnings at the close of the 
year. 

*'W.,”’ Locust Point, Md.: 1. It has been observed 
that when the entire market recently dropped, and 
the steel and iron industrials were particularly de- 
pressed, American Ice common held its own, and the 
preferred showed a small advance. The common 
stock has full voting power, and it is not impossible 
that if the stockholders make an effort to obtain con- 
trol of the property at the next meeting a contest 
may ensue which will create a leavy demand for Ice 
common because of its voting right. It will be ob- 
served that the transactions in Ice are very limited, 
and the impression prevails that there is a greater 
buying than sellingdemand. It hardly seems prob- 
able that itcan go much lower. Selling a year ago 
at over 30, the present price of the common is 
ridiculously low if the stock has any such value as 
we have been led to believe. It must be remembered 
that while steel and iron products are in lessened 
demand during depressed times, ice, like sugar, isa 
domestic necessity, the demand for which is con- 
stantly increasing rather than diminishing. If the 
past summer had been a warm one, I am told that 
the earnings of the American Ice € Company would 
have been almost double. The fact that, in spite of 
one of the worst years imaginable, it has been pay- 
ing off ja large part of its floating debt is regarded 
as greatly in its favor. 2. Comparing the earnings 
and the capital of Erie and Southern Pacific, the 
latter seems to have greater merit. 

** Money-maker,”’ Poughkeepsie: Your banker no 
doubt is justified in telling you that, as a veteran in 
the world of finance, he knows that the time to buy 
stocks is when Wall Street is depressed and the time 
to sellis when it is on the boom. For more than 
three months investors with plenty of cash have 
been picking up bonds and stocks of which they 
have been making a study, in the belief that bottom 
has been reached, and they continue to buy on each 
recession, as any one can do who has plenty of 


funds and who is able, therefore, to follow the mar- | 


ket down to its last break. Until the money strin- 
gency at home and abroad has been relieved I see no 
prospect of a general rise. There are always oppor- 
tunities for controlling interests to take advantage 
of favorable circumstances with which they alone 
may be familiar. If, for instance, Amalgamated 
Copper found itself able to double its dividends, in- 
siders would profit by this knowledge, because the 
declaration of larger dividends would strengthen 
and advance the shares. It is for this reason that 
shrewd speculators pick up meritorious stocks that 
have had the most serious declines. This accounts 
for the ready purchases of Amalgamated whenever 
it sags around 40, and also for the quiet way in 
which American Ice common around 6 and the pre- 
ferred around 20 to 25 have been taken in, in the belief 
that corporations which have been good dividend- 
payers and which have tangible properties can be 
made profitable by economical and skillful manage- 
ment, stripped of speculative involvements. On the 
other hand, stocks in speculative control that the 
public distrusts are not ing sought either 
for speculation or investment. This accounts for 
the indifference with which Atchison common and 
the Steel shares are regarded. It is generally safe 
to pick up stocks which are apparently neglected, 
but are known to have merit, and to leave those alone 
which are being boosted and boomed by financial 
writers. 

NEw YorK, October Ist, 1903. JASPER. 

Use BROWN’S C maepavened Saponaceous DEN- 
rIFRICE tor the TEE 25 cents a jar. 


To Cure a Cold on the Lungs, and to prevent pneumonia, 
take Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 


A Tip That Was Reliable. 


Ulysses was entering Troy. 

““At last !’’ he cried exultantly, ‘“‘I 
have an inside tip which horse is going | 
to win !’’ 

Caressing the wooden 


steed, he wept | 


to think there was nobody with whom he |! 


could lay his odds. 


Ir you are going hunting, you should provide 
yourself with Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry Cham- 
pagne. 


‘Tue Sohmer Piano is an instrument that is an orna- 
ment to any parlor, 
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HE CLUB 


are the original bottled Cocktails. 
Years of experience have made 
them THE PERFECT COCKTAILS 
that they are. Do not be lured 
into buying some imitation. The 
ORIGINAL of anything is good 
enough. When others are offered 
it is for the purpose of larger prof- 
its. Susist upon having the CLUB 
COCKTAILS, and take no other, 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 


29 Broapway, NEw York,N Y. 
HARTFORD, CONN, Lonpon 





WILL MAKE HAIR GROW! 


Evans Vacuum Cap 
This appliance will mas- 
gage the sealp and force a 
free and healthful circula- 
tion. It will | hair from 
falling out and restore a 
normal growth where live 
follicles exist. The cap is 
used ten minutes twice @ 
day and the effects are 
pleasant from the very be be- 
ginning. Sold on 80 day 
trial. Call on or aie 
Evans Vacuum Cap Co. 
St. Louis Office, Fullerton 
Bldg.; New York Office, 
1300 broadway. 

To those who find it convenient to call at our 








NOTE: 
offices we will give a sufficient number of demonstrations 
free, to satisfy them as to the merit of this appliance, 








Sulphur Baths 


The only fine toilet soap that con- 
tains enough pure sulphur to pro- 
duce an effective sulphur bath is 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. With warm 
water it makes a copious lather. 

Be sure and get the genuine 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


a cake at drug stores or mailed for 30c. by 
Tuk c. N. éuirrkaton €0., 116 Fulton St., New York. 


























BORATED 
TALCUM 
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Z Removes all odor of perspiration, De 
mea lichtful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J- 
























SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steal Pens 


USED BY EXPERT ND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY F IFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, 
will be sent for trialon receipt of6 cents in 
postage stamps. Ask for card R. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














Tour to the Pacific Coast. 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT MEETING 
NATIONAL BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ON account of the meeting of the National 
Bankers’ Association, to be held at San Francisco, 
Cal., October 20th to 23d, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company offers a personally-conducted tour to 
the Pacific Coast at remarkably low rates. 

This tour will leave New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, and other points on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad east of Pittsburg, Wednes- 
day, October 14th, by special train of the highest 
grade Pullman equipment. quick run westwa 
to San Francisco will be made, via Chicago, Omaha, 
| Cheyenne, and Ogden. 

Five days will be devoted to San Francisco, allow- 
ing ample opportunity to visit the near-by coast re- 
sorts. Returning, stops will be made at Salt Lake 
City, Colorado Springs, Denver, and St. Louis. The 
party will reach New York on the evening of Oc- 
tober 31st. 

Round-trip rate, covering all expenses for eighteen 
days, except five days spent in San Francisco, $190. 

ates from Pittsburg will be $5.00 less. 

For full information apply to Ticket Agents, OF 
George W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, B 
Street Station, Philadelphia, Penn. 
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Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[] OTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, a8 a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,’’ LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
295 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 

THE increase of assessments as the 

years go on is one of the chief 
weaknesses in the fraternal beneficiary 
orders, and a hardship which a person 
escapes who insures in an old-line com- 
pany. A recent communication to one 
of the daily papers of New York speaks 
very loudly and plainly on this very point. 
In this letter the writer complains that 
when he joined a certain well-known 
fraternal society twenty years ago the 
assessment was $1.00 a month for an in- 
surance of $2,000, but that by a series 
of jumps the price was run up to $8.70. 
The member infers that the document 
he signed when he entered the order was 


LESLIE’S WFEKLY 359 


| give them sixty days’ time with two per 


cent. cash discount, and send an expert 
twice a year to Cuba to instruct and co- 
operate in handling the business. 


a 


N NO part of Europe does American 
machinery stand in higher favor than 


| in France, and it requires only a fair de- 


in the nature of a legal contract by | 
which he was to remain insured at that | 


rate for the rest of his life. He asks if 
there is any State body or authority with 
power to look over the doings of such 
organizations and keep them within the 
law, and in reasonable bounds as to ex- 
penditure. The difficulty of which the 
writer of this letter complains, as we 
have often pointed out, is to be met with 
in all assessment schemes, and we know 
of but one way to avoid it, and that is to 
steer clear of such insurance methods. 
Certainty, as well as security, is the thing 
to be desired in life-insurance, and these 
two things are to be found in combina- 
tion only in a standard life policy. 


“W.,”’ Cleburne, Tex.: If your father’s expecta- | 


tion of life is short, I would continue the policy, 
otherwise not. 

“*C.,”’ Chester, Penn.: 1. The Prudential would no 
doubt give you entire satisfaction. 2. It is a large, 
strong, progressive company. I would not hesitate 
to accept the policy. 

“H. H.,”” New Orleans: I place no stress on 
“estimates” of surplus earnings of your policy. 
Guarantees are what you want. Estimates amount 
to little or nothing. The agent of any company will 
give you both the guarantee and the estimate, and 
if it comes from the home office it will be official. 
If you do not care to make the inquiry of the com- 
pany, I will make it for you. 

“L.,” Springfield, Mass.: The statement in the 
San Francisco Chronicle of September 12th regard- 
ing the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, and its alleged connection with certain pro- 
motion enterprises, is entirely without foundation, 
and was specifically denied by all the leading papers 
of New York. The circulation of such statements 
has justly been censured as extremely unfair and 
unjust. 

“B.,” Florida: The agent evidently misrepre- 
sented the situation, and, of course, the company 


holds itself responsible for what tine policy states | 


and not for what the agents may say. You have had 
your insurance during all these years and in case of 


your death the company would have had to pay the | 


face of your policy. It was your good fortune that you 
survived, and it was also theirs. If you had paid 
the money into a loan association, or even a savings 
bank, you would have done better now, but would 
not have had the life insurance meanwhile. The 
Germania is regarded as a good company of its kind, 
and while the agent had no right to deceive you, as 
he apparently did, still the company has evidently 
fulfilled its requirement. If you can continue your 
policy it would seem to be wiser todo so. I do not 
know exactly what the other options are, but of 
course if itis simply a case of needing the money 
there is only one option that will bring you cash, and 
that is the one you refer to. 


Ki: Mam, 


Business Chances Abroad. 


«XPERIENCES OF the past two years 
fully confirm the most sanguine ex- 
pectations entertained in regard to Amer- 
ican trade opportunities in the Cuban 
market, the only drawback being the un- 
certainty on the tariff question and the 
natural unsettledness of things under a 
new and yet untried government. The 
American goods for which the demand in 
Cuba seems to be the greatest at present 
are machinery, boots and shoes, and manu- 
factured cottons. Cuban trade with the 
United States has been carried on under 
the serious disadvantages of high freight 
rates, delay in deliveries, and carelessness 
in the packing of goods. Although the 
haul is much longer from Europe than 
from New York, the freight rates to Ha- 
vana are generally lower from Europe 
than from New York. As a rule, the 
freight rates from New Orleans and Mo- 
bile are the same as from New York, de- 
priving Cuba of the advantage of its close 
proximity to the manufacturing centres of 
the Southern States. Under normal condi- 
tions deliveries can be made more quickly 
from the United States than from Eu- 
rope, but during the past year our com- 
mercial representatives in Cuba have 
complained that it has been almost im- 
possible to get goods with any prompt- 
ness from the United States, and this has 
occasioned a loss to our trade. It has 
been suggested that our manufacturers 
should select reputable and sound firms in 
the larger Cuban cities as their represent- 
atives, quote them their lowest prices, 


gree of tact and adaptability on the part 
of our manufacturers seeking a trade in 
that country to build up a flourishing busi- 
ness. Our commercial representatives 
in France, as elsewhere, are constantly 
insisting that the best results in trade ex- 
pansion are accomplished by studying the 
local needs, habits, prejudices, and even 
caprices of the people whose trade is 
sought. Thus the greatest drawback to 
the development of our trade in ma- 
chinery in Europe is said to be due to the 
effort of American exporters to induce 
the French people to purchase engines 
which are not fitted to their needs or to 
which they are wholly unaccustomed. 
American thrashers, reapers, binders, and 
mowers have a monoply of this trade in 
France, and they are becoming more 
popular each year. English horse-rakes 
continue to crowd out the American im- 
plement. This is due tothe fact that the 
French farmers do not like the wire tines 
onthe American machine. Frenchmen are 
not wholly pleased with the English ma- 
chine—it is too heavy and cumbersome. 
This is a trade worth securing, and 
American manufacturers can win it by 
substituting the cast-steel tine for the 
one generally used at home. 
_ 
O MOST Americans the province of 
Andalusia, Spain, is known chiefly 
because of its historic and romantic as- 
sociations, it being one of the most 
populous regions during the golden age 
of the Moorish occupation and the scene 
of many brilliant deeds. In commerce 
this same storied land has long been fa- 
mous for rare wines, especially sherry. 
Jeres is the richest city of Andalusia, 
and the centre of its wine trade. The 
point where American interest enters in 
here is in supplying the staves for the 
wine casks made in Jeres. The oak 
staves all come from the United States, 
and are mostly shipped from New Or- 
leans. One Jeres firm alone last year 
imported 175,000,000 staves. In the 
vicinity of Jeres several sulphur mines 
have been uncovered. The ore is rich 
and gives a high percentage of sulphur 
after its first fusion; it is said to be 
better than the Sicilian product. The 
proprietors of these mines are now seek- 
ing capital to exploit their property on 
a large scale, and there is a favorable 
opening for Americans having money to 
invest. 
. a 


Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to three special pictorial con- 
tests in which our readers may engage. A prize 


| of $10 will be given for the best photograph illus- 


trating a horse show received at this office by Octo- 
ber 25th; a prize of $10 for the most attractive 
Thanksgiving Day picture furnished us by Novem- 
ber Ist, and a prize of $10 for the picture, sent in 
not later than November 25th, which represents 
with greatest success the spirit of Christmas time. 
These contests are attractive and should call out 
many competitors. 

LESLIE’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounte4, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 


| Contestants should be patient. No writing except 


the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 


| age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 


| 


to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must beentered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

N. B.—All communications should be specifically 
addressed to “* Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.’’ When the address is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “ Leslie’s Maga- 
zine”’ or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 





“ PISO’S CURE FOR 


- GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
a Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
Ve) intime. Sold by druggists. 


“CONSUMPTION 





Triumph 
Th) 


52 4)iy) parE Sugar 
——— J y 
Making! 


“CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR” is packed in neat, sealed boxes, and is NEVER sold in 
bulk. It is  oeenge at the refinery and opened in the household ;—there is no intermediate 
handling. Hence, no dirt, no waste, no = adulteration. Every piece alike—and every 


piece sparkles like acluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. Conve- 
nient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in ex- 
cellence. When buying this sugar remember that the sealed package bears the design of a 
“Domino” Mask, “Domino” Stones, the name of ‘Crystal Domino,” as well as the names 
of the manufacturers, You will be pleased the moment you open a box. You will be better 
pleased when you have tried it in your tea, coffee, etc. i 

and is manufactured only by HAV 


t is sold by all first-class G 
EMEYERS & ELDER SUGAR REFINERY, NEW YORK” 
































SUN INCANDESCENT 

GASOLINE 

Cheaper than auy other. % the costof kerosene, Brilliant and restful to 
the eyes. Best for home, hall, church and business, 
Makes its own Gas 

Conforms to insurance underwriters’ rules. Branch supply depots in all 
larger cities. Write forcatalocue, Liberal commission, Ageuts write, 

Sun Vapor Light Co. pox 79 cantons ono. 
(Liceusve of the ground patents for Vapor Lamps) 




















Universities 


Are Now Teaching the 
Value of Life Insurance. 


In Selecting a Policy the 
School of Experience 


Points to 


The Prudential 


Send Coupon For Information of 













Dividend Bearing Policies. 








Without committing myself to any action, I shall 
be glad to receive, free, particulars and rates 
of Participating Policies. 


Pe a 


| x! — 9 
For $-- a 
, A 4 
¥: oie lianas THE 4%. . 
i : 
my aie aencesiceirienemmesinte PRUDENTIAL i“ 
% Occupation ---- or a -$. 
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Agee. STRENGTH OF 
The Prudential (aire ani om 


’ 
Insurance Co. of America sk. 
~~, 
John F, Dryden, / A 


President. Newark, N. J. A 
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On the Bargain-counter. FROM FACTORY TO YOUR HOME.” 
CS NO MIDDLEMAN’S PROFIT, 
SOCIETY EMBLEMS of every de 
scription, Many new and exclu 
sive designs. Solid gold and 
rolled plate emblem Pins, but 
tons, charms and rings for ALL 


si ¢ > ’ aj j > y 
Dear me,’’ rejoined the very SECRET SOCIETIES at less than 
wholesale prices. Special de- 


€ 7 ; e o6 > ¢ > | 
annoying girl: ‘“ were you marked signs to order. Send for FREE 


down from fj 2? catalogue No. F 22 of 1000 illus 
fty | trations. MASONIC EMBLEM CO., Drawer 502, Bridgeport, Conn., U, 8. A 


iy i; SL TE “S 225 kuurth te 
WEEKLY — 


““T went to California,’’ said 
the distinguished Western man, 
““as a forty-niner.”’ 














The Great Ad- 
vertising Medium 
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ILLIAMS “stick” 














SHE—**QOh, how beautiful! IT could love that baby.” 
He—‘* That’s me when | was three years old.”’ 


Established 1823. 


EASE AND COMFORT 
WILSON : ods. ie 


We all like a good share of both. 
WHISKEY | greatest case and comfort and luxury in shav- 
* ing, are only obtainable by using Williams’ 
That’s All! Shaving Stick. No cup, just the shaving stick 


and brush. One stick affords 300 shaves. 








THE WILSON DISTILLING CO, 
Baltimore, Md. 






For sale by all drugeists, 25¢. 
ee se : : rng THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
E j | THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE | LONDON PARIS BERLIN SYDNEY 
[F PAGE'S MUGILAGE: LIST OF THE HIGHEST | [i —— 
| No gumming to clog neck of bottle —No GRADE PIANOS — 


LONDON (ENGLAND). 
THE LANGHAM HOTEL, 







, sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the ie 
B fnest papers. Full ounce bottle, wi iy CO. TROY,NY. | 
rare Russia Cement Co. giovesste's, x LINEN OLLA RS ers ANGHAM 
"Nae | LE PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE and ] A 
é, | 

E j STRONGEST AS a T Unrivaled position at top of Regent Street. A 
eo 4 PAGE 5 GLUE worte P| A NO! ; auY THEM | ait — hotel with —_ ricans. " 
——eEeEe — ee ey oe | LL MODERN APPOINTMENTS. NODERATE ARIFF. 
on Household goods = 


| Reucad Rates an MORPHINE ttt tates. cue 


California, Washington and Oregon. 
where have been cured by us. 


4 4 Ss oh mer Buil d in £&» Deby sxseroem Write Bekins Household Shipping 
e ver an imi e | Sth Ave., cor 22d St. York. Co., VT 1-4 Washington Street, Chicago, Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Ohio, 


EXCELLED BY NONE. [= - Impure Blood, Pimples, oe “oy % 














































beautiful, imported 
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Only three days CHICAGO 6-Pi | ¢ “ 
ay ° cece China ‘\\ T DROPS z 
“ ; : vs a4 o7 
to CALIFORNIA, via Tea Set |p citer, Eczema and Acne s “eg 
& 
UNION PAGIFIC ; Ri ‘ are permanently cured by = 
and cy e 
SOU with an order for 20 Ibs of 
THERN PACIFIC New Crop, 60c. Tea, or 20 Ibs. 
Baking Powder, oe, a lb a Pat - . 
: . . | ssorted order Teas | e - “ 
Finest train. Shortest route. BP or @) ibe, Bomosa Coffee, ‘ 
Smoothest roadbed. _ Day- 33c. a Ib. Price, $1.00, express paid 
light ride through Echo COUPONS, which can be tol ' ° 
Canon, Weber Canon, skirt- exchanged for many Mag- Is pure sulphur in liqute 
ing GREAT SALT LAKE, down an aus te ae ae > panidanaaans form—a new chemical % qt OF SULPHUR WATER Os 
the Humboldt Valley and Tea, Coffee, Baking Powder, discovery. Sulphur heretofore plage % DOD PU ~ SS 
over the wondrously beauti- Spices and Extracts. considered insoluble. Sulphume when wt 9 
ful Sierra Nevadas. Bend toy for our Premium taken internally, and applied as alotion, “% "s 55 Ps 
. List, prices and directions, will cure any skin disease. 4 . 
e 
To California aba 7 satay 9 SULPHUME BATHS can be taken at home, having all the advantages (and 
> . more) of the most famous Sulphur Springs. One bottle 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. of Sulphume makes ten strong sulphur baths 


My treatment quickly REDUCES fat x . | P ; ; : : 
UNION PACIFIC | and Puxiries the Boop. Purely vege- SUILPHUME SOAP ‘|S the only soap in the world made with liquefied Sulphur. 
table and harmless. Endorsed by Phy- That 1s why it is aGenuine Sulphur Soap. It stops itching 
Omaha, Neb. sicians. Book mailed FREE Re plain . : 

on ale: "Box 916 Weise Mrs. E. B. Stock- and all skin irritations, softens and whitens the skin, and has no equal for the toilet 
scan Dtcereith. 22: Siosecellletecs City or bath. Prices: Perfumed soap. 25c. a cake; Unperfumed, 15c.acake. Will mail 


trial cake upon receipt of price 


| ~ is the perfection of soaps for shaving. It is 
— ' >? AI I- -POINTED DENS SULPHUME SHAVING SOAP a perfect antiseptic, prevents rash breaking 


. aS g rave a: - >: cl seases, gives 2 Tres r Ie ¢ is 
(H. HEWITT’S PATENT.) out, cures and prevents all contagious skin diseases, gives a creamy lather and 
Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 











ee 





soothing to the skin. 





; any paper; never scratch or spurt SULPHUSIE LITTLE LIVER PILLS act directly on the liver, kidneys and 
' Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaLt-PointeD bowels, but do not gripe or nauseate. Price, 25c. | 
! pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others SULPHUME BOOK FREE~—In it you will find solid facts about the care of the 

I a FOR EASY WRITING skin and blood. 


Be sure this signature SA. AACY is on each package of Sulphume 


Buy an assorted sample box of 2& pens for 2% Cts., and choose reparations, otherwise it 1s not genuine. 
a pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! Your druggist can procure Sulphume Preparations from his jobber, without 
pine wei wii extra charge to you i 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 Witiam Street, New York, SUILPHUSME CHEMICAL CO., Suite 151. 337 Broadway, New York 
ee eee LYMAN, SONS & CO Montreal, Canadian Agents. 
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COPTHIGHT t¥Os BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO —— 








“A Pure Cocoa of Undoubted Quality 
and Excellence of Manufacture” 


WALTER BAKER'S 


(7"~ Dr. Goodfellow, of the London 
ae (Eng.) Technical College, in giv- 
ing some hints concerning the 

i proper preparation of cocoa, 





“Start with a pure cocoa of 
undoubted quality and excellence 
of manufacture, and which bears 
the name of a respectable firm. 
This point is important, for there 
are many cocoas on the market 

which have been doctored 
Ee by the addition of alkali, 
~ starch, malt, kola, hops, etc.”’ 





TRADE-MARK 





Examine the pacKage you receive and 
make sure that it bears our trade-mark 





Under the decisions of the U, S. Courts no other “People, generally, care more about comfortable living these 
‘ ‘ days. The simplest houses have the new plumbing, and families 
Cocoa is entitled to be labeled or sold as who used to get along with one bathroom now have several. 


‘¢ Baker’s Cocoa.’” “Naturally, too, the substantial white tub and_ stationary 
stand, so clean looking in themselves, seem to call for a soap that 
is substantial, white and cleansing. A proof of this is in the fact 
that wherever you find the modern ideas of cleanliness, a plain 


pure soap, Ivory Soap, is almost invariably preferred.” 


IT FLOATS. 





Waller Baker & Co. Lid. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. _ 
































OPPORTUNITY | 
for INVESTORS THE 


at BOISK, IDAHO FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


} Illustrated Magazine 
Mortgage, Gilt Edge security, on im- of Travel and Education 


proved business and residence property 
and farm lands, at and near Boise, Ida- 








Money can readily be placed on First ‘is 





MORE THAN 128 PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character are indiceted by the following 


ho, at a net profit of 5 per cent. 


titles of articles that have appeared in recent issues : 





in terest per an num, interest payable Footprints of Columbus in Spain—Ilustrated, . . 0.) /vederick A, Ober 
2 : ¢ | A Watch with a History—-Illustrated, “eee a oe ee 

\o il ‘ r ~9 ‘ ‘ M | A Journey Among the Stars—lIllustrated, re ae hrank W. Mack 
semi-annually, both principal and in- | St Ee 
. Where Pilgrim and Puritan Met— Illustrated, . /lezekiah Butterworth 

re rest guaran teed. R . Also Boise real In Rip Van Winkle’s Land—Poem, . . . . . . Minna lrving 
# Nature’s Chronometer—IIlustrated, . . . . . 1 ‘1. M. A baugh 

Lets > ~ ‘ Fe . “ . ‘i Abandoned Farms—lIllustrated, . . . « « t+loward WW. Coggeshall 

estate tor sal ec at prices th at ] n S u re a | Vhe Three Oregons— Illustrated, . 2... . we 1d, scat Minin 
~ e Ancient Prophecies Fulfilled — Illustrated, - « « « George Il. Daniels 

h an dsome p roh t to th 94 Nn vestor. ‘The Stories the ‘Totems ‘Tell—- Illustrated, . . « « Luther I. Holden 
A Little Country Cousin—IIlustrated, 2... . . Kathleen L. Greig 

P ? . , The Mazamas—lIllustrated, . . . . 1. +» + « © «© « Will G. Steel 

Our illustrated book on Boise sent free. Address aes seoeee ies Ree Oa, » ss ss a 
‘ | A Little Bit of Holland—Illustrated, . 2... . Charles B. Wells 

| Phe Romance of Reality— Hlustrated, . . . . « Jane W. Guthrie 

Vhe War Eagle—Illustrated, . 2... . 3... Mary L. Austin 

| Under Mexican Skies—Illustrated, , . . . . . . Warin B. Fenwick 


Niagara in Winter—Illustrated, . 2... . 3... Orrin kb. Dunlap 


> ‘N 2 “ Little Histories—Ilustrated : 
. . ~ | a William J. Lampton 


he” rr Besste 11. Dean 


he Confederate White House, . . . . . . . llerbert Brooks 


THE OL D RE L I A B LE SINGLE COPIES 5 CENTS, or 50 CENTS A YEAR. 
REAL ESTATE DEALERS Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 


GEORGE H, DANIELS, Publisher, 
Room 186, 7 East 42d Street, New York 
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